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SLAVERY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


At no time during the history of the anti-slavery cause in the 
United States has so much of public attention been directed to the 
question of the present effects and future issues of American slavery 
as now. Perhaps nothing has contributed more to the existence of 
this state of things than the Fugitive Slave Law. The excitement 
which was occasioned by its first passage has not been allowed to 
subside, inasmuch as the number of captures, and the cruel circum- 
stances under which the poor victims have been arrested and 
condemned, have tended to discover yet more fully its essential 
wickedness. Our files have brought us particulars of cases, the 
details of which are of the most affecting character, and which 
we present for the consideration of our readers. In all the cases 
which have come under our notice there has not appeared one 
mitigating circumstance tending to lessen the weight of the calamity 
under which such vast numbers groan. On the contrary, every 
thing which could add intenseness to suffering appears to have been 
called into requisition. 

Notwithstanding the large multitudes who have sought refuge in 
Canada, there are still numbers who continue to brave the imminent 
peril to which they are exposed. We record an instance of this 
character, which unhappily terminated in the loss of several lives 
—the alleged owner of the fugitive, his son, and one of the officers. 
It appears that such was the sympathy evinced towards the run- 
away, that the people looked on without rendering any assistance. 
In every respect the Fugitive Slave Law is becoming a troublesome 
measure to those whom it was intended to serve. That it has 
greatly served the anti-slavery cause, by spreading information 
and exposing the essential evils of slavery, cannot be doubted. 

The extended countenance given by the churches of the United 
States to the system of slavery has lately occupied the attention of 
the churches in this country; and, as an evidence of the tone of 
morals current in the Presbyterian church, with which the Rev. 
Dr. Baird is associated, we present, from the columns of the New 
York Independent, a most affecting instance of the revolting cruelty 
of an elder of a church at Washington, towards a female slave, her- 
self a professed Christian, and of which, so far as appears, this 
church takes no cognizance. 


THE LATE SLAVE CASE AT BUFFALO. 
(From the ‘‘ New York Independent.’’) 


‘¢ A recent transaction, in which the provisions of the Fugitive Slave 
Law were carried into effect at Buffalo, possesses so many points of 
interest and importance, as to be worthy of general and careful atten- 
tion. The history of the case is briefly the following. 

‘¢A coloured man was arrested and brought before a United States 
commissioner, charged with being a fugitive from service in Kentucky, 
and claimed as such under the recent Act. He was identified by the son 
of the claimant as his father’s slave, and his escape was alleged to have 
taken place from one of the boats on the Ohio river, and within the 
State of Ohio; into which State he had been brought by another party, 
to whom he had been hired. Upon this showing of facts, the claimant 
demanded that the negro should be surrendered to him. To this demand 
the commissioner very ‘summarily’ acceded—adjudged the party to 
be a fugitive within the meaning of the law, and consigned him to the 
hands of the claimant. A consideration of the case shows this judgment 
to be so clearly and atrociously iniquitous, that we are constrained to 
protest, with the utmost emphasis, against every circumstance of the 
transaction. 

‘* And first observe the arrest, This man—Daniel, as he is called— 
was employed on a steamboat, on board which vessel the arrest took 
place. The claimant proceeded on board with an officer, and stationed 
himself above a small hatchway, beneath which the negro was at his 
work, He then sent a message to summon the man, and, with a stick of 


| signing him to the tender mercies of this tyrant. 





wood in his hand, vigilantly awaited the appearance of his victim. The 
moment that the man’s head appeared so far above the hatchway as to 
give the desired opportunity, he struck him one fell blow, which drove 


_him instantly upon a stove in the cabin below, and then ran away. 


Before the victim could recover his footing, he was a prisoner in the 
marshal’s hands; and while he was bleeding and bewildered in conse 
quence of this violence, the hearing took place, which ended by con- 
When he reached the 
commissioner’s presence, and was called by name to stand up—we quote 
the language of the report from the Evening Post—‘he was roused by 
his cou nsel—being throughout in a state of half stupor, and wholly 
unab le to communicate with his counsel, from the effect of the wound 
upon his skull—and rose from his seat!’ The counsel of this helpless 
creat ure moved, when the claimant’s case was concluded, that the court 
should gdjourn the defence, as the man was partially insensible. This 
request the commissioner refused ! We write it almost incredulous of 
the fact that we recite; and yet it is explicitly so reported. The com- 
missioner did actually refuse to adjourn the hearing till the victim of this 
cruel assault had recovered his senses. Without further parley, he 
decided that the case had been made out—that it was fully proven that 
the man owed service—that he had been identified by the son of his 
master, and that ‘nothing remained but to find, as he did find, that the 
man was a fugitive from slavery, and must be returned as such to his 
master in Kentucky.’ 

‘* And this outrage up on justice and humanity is the law of this free 
and Christian people! A peaceable and industrious man is assaulted in 
his own home with violence which our laws would not tolerate if inflicted 
on a beast ; the question of his freedom is decided while he sits insen- 
sible, ‘ with the blood slowly oozing out of his mouth and nostrils ;’ and 
the mockery ends by consigning the almost unconscious victim to the 
bloody hands of the cowardly miscreant who had thus stricken him 
down. All this takes place in the sacred name of law—of a law to 
which Christian ministers and Christian men can give their toleration 
without a blush ! 

‘* The illegality of this decision is upon a level with itsinhumanity. It 
was in proof that legally there had been no escape in the case; the negro 
had been brought into the State of Ohio by the master’s agent, and had 
thereby been exempted from the operation of the local laws under which 
he had before been held as a slave. This most simple and settled prin- 
ciple of law was, however, openly denied by the commissioner, who held 
‘that the master has a perfect right to take his slave into or through a 
free State, and we, as citizens of a free State, are bound to protect the 
rights and property of the people of the South.’ Of this decision it is 
enough to say, that it is against all principles and all precedents of law. 
It has long been held by all authorities, of slave States and of free States 
alike, that slavery not existing by natural right, nor supported by public 
law, stands simply upon the local law of the community in which it is 
established ; and that beyond the limits to which that local law extends, it 
has no existence. All precedents and decisions to this effect, the com- 
missioner, in the fulness of his servility, roundly denied. A decision 
was pronounced which no court in this country would sanction or tolerate ; 
and which British and French courts agree with our own in repelling and 
repudiating. 

‘¢ If now, in a case of any other kind, a decision should be given at vari- 
ance, as this is, with all sound legal views, there are tribunals by which 
the error could be reviewed and corrected; but in this case there is no 
appeal provided. Whatever the merciless haste of the procedure—what- 
ever the incompetency of the senseless and bleeding victim —whatever the 
ignorance or the error of the decision—all appeal is by this law absolutely 
denied. Once the ‘summary’ decision of this abject tribunal has been 
pronounced, it is expressly declared that no writ or process from any 
court shall issue to interrupt the accomplishment of the iniquity. To the 
honour of our State be it said, that this last provision of the statute in 
question has been by common consent disregarded. Our judges do issue 
writs which enable them to examine and correct such wrongs. 

‘‘Then, too, in any other instance, a judge so wholly incompetent to his 
office, or sq wholly destitute of the integrity which becomes it, as to pro- 
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nounce a decision thus conspicuously erroneous, would be liable to some 
censure, and under some responsibility. He would be carefully and pub- 
licly appointed, so as to avoid all ordinary danger of such an issue; and 
he would, if found incompetent, be impeached and removed. But no 
similar care is exercised here; and no similar accountability binds the 
commissioner to something like integrity. Who can impeach or remove 
him? What provision is there to remedy his injustice, or avert the con- 
sequences of his ignorance or servility? That long and base statute is 
without one provision for the correction of the errors, or the punishment 
of the wrongs, which its ill-considered provisions so abundantly beget. 

« By these ‘summary’ methods, then, of cruelty, ignorance, and reck- 
lessness, this unfortunate coloured man is consigned to the hands of one 
whose habitual baseness, conspicuous in his first assault, is exasperated 
by the judicial punishment and the public indignation it has provoked. 
He is placed in those hands without one solitary legal restraint, save that 
which forbids him to take outright the life which his brutality may render 
intolerable to his victim—upon any vengeance which his passions may 
suggest. Denied all safeguards—all delays—all hearing before a regular 
tribunal—this unhappy creature is to be taken back to Kentucky—to be 
scourged and tortured as an example that may deter others from attempt- 
ing to find a hiding-place from their oppressors. And yet it has not quite 
come to this. A habeas corpus has been granted—in defiance of the 
express language, though not of the construction which the administration 
has given to this law. A hearing will yet be obtained, and some method 
will be found by which the defence of the alleged slave will at last be 
considered.”’ 

Since the above was in type, we have received later com- 
munications, which give the decision of the judge, before whom the 
writ of Jabeas was made returnable. The foregoing sentiments are 
in no way weakened by the result, because the case might have 
occurred in other States, or before other judges, who could have 
denied the right to demand a writ of habeas, so that the decision of 
the commissioner in such case would have been final. The Buffalo 
Commercial gives the following as the result of the re-arguing of 
the case before Judge Conklin. ‘The negro Daniel was brought 
before the judge in pursuance of the writ previously issued. Mr. 
Tallcott made a motion on behalf of Daniel, upon the return of the 
marshal, to the effect that he be discharged.”” The motion, after a 
lengthened argument, was granted. The Republic says, that a 
carriage was provided and kept in readiness by his friends, into 
which he hurried as fast as was possible, and with a happy coun- 
tenance waved an adieu to all around, and proceeded at a rapid 
pace towards the land of freedom—British Canada. 

The New York Evangelist makes the following comment on the 
case :—~The decision of Judge Conklin is the first sensible juridical 
review of the Fugitive Law we have seen. He released the Buffalo 
fugitive on the ground that the escape for which he was arraigned, 
was made prior to the passage of the law; and applying the well- 
known constitutional principle, that there can be in this country no 
ex post facto laws, he very properly dismissed him as having com- 
mitted no offence against the law under which he was arraigned. 
This was an objection which we made against the Fugitive Law at 
its first enactment; it attempted to do an unconstitutional thing in 
making a law retroactive. We are glad that in the firmness and 
high reputation of Judge Conklin, one of the oldest and most dis- 
tinguished jurists in the State, this feature of the law has found its 
quietus. There was another ground of acquittal in the above case, 
on which Judge Conklin does not appear to have thoug)t it neces- 
sary to rely-—his entrance into a free State by the will and consent 
of his master, by which he became instantly free. Judge C. closes 
with a sentiment, which though once universally acknowledged, 
has become so shamefully disowned, that its re-assertion does him 
honour :—‘‘I am, therefore, also of opinion, that it is my duty to 
apply to this enactment the same rule of construction that is appli- 
cable to penal statutes. ‘It was,’ says Prof. Christian, ‘one of the 
laws of the twelve tables of Rome, that whenever there was a 
question between liberty and slavery, the presumption should be on 
the side of liberty. This excellent principle our law bas adopted, 
in the construction of penal statutes ; for whenever any ambiguity 
arises in a statute introducing a new penalty or punishment, the 
decision shall be on the side of lenity and mercy ; or, in favour of 
natural right and liberty ; or, in other words, the decision shall be 
according to the strict letter in favour of the subject.’ ”’ 


CASE OF JOHN BOLDING, OF POUGHKEEPSIE. 


Another has been added to the list of victims of the oppressive 
Fugitive Slave Law, in the person of John Bolding. The New 
York Independent makes the following remarks on this affecting 
case : — 

This man, a respectable and industrious tailor, was seized in his own shop, 
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hurried to the cars, without being allowed to communicate with his wife, his 
partner, or any of his friends, brought to this city, and locked up in the 
Tombs. The artifices to which the minions of this law resort, in order to 
secure their victims, show the baseness of the statute. If the consummate 
arts of oppression in Austria or Italy have devised any more odious methods 
of spiriting men away to the dungeon and the lash, we are not aware 
of the fact. In one moment, an innocent man, a peaceable member of 
society, may be snatched from his family and his business, hurried off to 
a distant city, put in gaol like a felon, and at the word of one man,— 
ignorant, it may be, of the first principles of law, and bribed by the 
statute itself, in an extra fee of five dollars, to decide against the prisoner, 
—may be doomed to life-long slavery. To be sure, the man has the 
mockery of a trial; there is a trial before the Inquisition ;—there was a 
trial of some sort before the Star-chamber. What is a trial where the 
case is prejudged ? where commercial interests, corresponding to political 
interests in the old world, demand that the accused shall be condemned, 
and where the judge himself-is bribed on the side of the oppressor? The 
fact that, in such cases, the victim has a hearing at all, that the ‘‘ sum- 
mary’’ process enjoined by this statute can be delayed, shows how far 
the statute is behind the age, and how many checks a Christian 
civilization can oppose to the barbarism that this edict would bring 
back upon us. 

The case of Bolding was continued through several days, partly on 
account of the illness of the commissioner before whom it was first 
brought, and partly because of a question of parentage raised by the 
counsel of Bolding. Mr. Culver, who appeared for Bolding, conducted 
his case with great ability. Several medical gentlemen and others, 
experts in physiognomy and physiology, testified that they regarded 
Bolding as chiefly of Indian extraction. This fact would raise a pre- 
sumption in favour of his freedom, even under Southern law: and in a 
case of any other kind, the accused would have the benefit of the doubt. 
Here was a proper case to go before a jury; and the claimant should 
have been required to prove that the mother of Bolding was a slave. 
But no: the commissioner decides, from the opinion of unscientific men, 
that Bolding has negro blood in his veins, and, from the fact that he has 
been for twenty years a slave, infers that his mother must have been a 
slave. So he delivers him to the claimant, with the charitable assurance 
that any mistake can be corrected by the South Caroiina courts! And 
this islaw! Indeed, this commissioner tells us that the claimant might 
have brought the defendant before him ‘‘ without any warrant what- 
ever !’’ and ‘‘ the investigation would have been conducted in precisely the 
same manner!’’ But has this State of New York no law to prevent her 
citizens being seized without warrant ? 

It seems that arrangements were made to purchase Bolding’s freedom 
for about 2,000 dollars, including the expenses of this seizure; but it 
was made a condition that he should first be taken back to South 
Carolina. For what purpose? As a triumph for the magnanimous 
chivalry of that State;—perhaps, as a South Carolinian said in the 
commissioner’s room, ‘‘ to make him howl !’’ The Evening Post makes 
the following forcible comments on the case :— 


‘* Bolding’s greatest objection, however, te going back is, the sepa- 
ration from his wife in Poughkeepsie, to whom he is deeply attached, 
and whose two brothers, remarkably fine-looking young fellows, almost 
white, are in constant attendance upon him. The nature and force 
of that objection it is needless for us to comment upon; but we blush 
that our race contains a man so insensible to every humane impulse as to 
be capable of violently separating a young and affectionate couple for 
life, and consigning one of them to life-long servitude, for the paltry sum 
which has been named as the price of Bolding’s freedom. What a 
mockery it is for people to talk of their priceless honour who can steel 
their hearts to such mercenary baseness. 

‘¢ We were near forgetting to state, that Bolding represents himself to 
be the son of a former representative in Congress of that name, from 
Petersburg, Va. He has strongly marked Indian features, silky hair, 
high cheek bones, expanded nostrils, and light, coppery complexion. If 
he has any African blood in his veins, there is no trace of it visible 
except in his complexion, which little more resembles that of a negro, 
than that of a white man. 

‘* If the Hon. Mr. Bolding, or Bouldin, is alive, and bears the relation 
to Bolding which is imputed to him, we trust his paternal sympathies 
will not sleep at such a crisis as this in his family.’’ 

‘*This agitation must cease.’’ No, Mr. Webster, this agitation will 
not cease; it cannot cease while such deeds are perpetrated in the name 
of law, and while any among us retain their honour, their patriotism, 
and their humanity. It will not cease till this law is repealed, or has 
become a dead letter, or till the system that it upholds by its outrages is 
overthrown for ever. 


We have received information by the late American mail, that 
a sufficient amount has been raised for Bolding’s ransom, and 
that a telegraphic message has been sent on to South Carolina 
to that effect. We may therefore hope that his liberty will be 
secured. 
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ATTEMPT TO CAPTURE A FUGITIVE, AND DEATH OF THE PURSUERS, 
(From the ‘‘ Philadelphia Inquirer,’’ Sept. 12.) 


We have a report from Lancaster to the effect that a serious riot 
occurred yesterday at Christiana, about fifteen miles from the former 
place, in consequence of the arrest of an alleged fugitive slave. Two 
men are reported to have been killed, one mortally wounded, and two 
are missing, supposed to have been killed. One of the party is said to 
be an officer from Philadelphia. 

Since the above was written, we have the following additional par- 
ticulars, through Mr. Paul Hamilton, conductor of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

It appears that Mr. Gorsuch, the owner of two fugitive slaves from 
Baltimore county, accompanied by his two sons, the Deputy United 
States Marshal from Baltimore, two United States officers from this 
city, and several policemen, also from this city, proceeded on Wednesday 
evening to Christiana, about twenty-one miles this side of Lancaster, for 
the purpose of arresting the fugitives. After a consultation between the 
officers, it was deemed inexpedient to make the arrest until yesterday 
morning. From the best reports we learn that the coloured population 
in the vicinity, having been informed of the nature of the visit of the 
officers to Christiana, held a meeting, and asked the opinion of several 
leading abolitionists as to what course they should pursue. The answer 
was, as one of the most current reports states, that they should stand 
their ground. Accordingly, about eighty negroes assembled, with guns, 
&c., and secreted themselves in the neighbouring woods and corn fields. 
The signal of attack on the officers was the blowing of a horn. When 
the officers came upon the party, they were surrounded on all sides, and 
a deadly fire poured upon them by the negroes. At the first fire, Mr. 
Gorsuch, an elderly gentleman, and the owner of the fugitive slaves, was 
instantly killed, and one of his sons mortally wounded. Another of the 
party, said to be a United States deputy officer from Baltimore, was 
also much hurt. A Philadelphian officer was fired at five times, and 
missed. He was in the midst of the fight at the time. At the time the 
five o’clock train passed through Christiana, they were holding an 
inquest on the body of Mr. Gorsuch. The wounded Baltimore officer 
was in Columbia when the line came through, waiting for the cars to 
York. The excitement in the neighbourhood was intense. The in- 
formation to the fugitive slaves, that their master and the officers were 
after them, is believed to have been given by two negroes from Philadel- 
phia, who dogged the pursuing party to Christiana. A telegraphic 
despatch was received at the office of the marshal of police, dated at 
Lancaster, asking that officers might be sent to West Philadelphia to 
intercept the murderers, who had fled in the slow line. The line arrived 
at five o’clock, and the despatch did not reach the police-office until a 
quarter past five, and then gave no description of the suspected parties. 
The marshal telegraphed back for a description, and was answered that 
Mr. Charles Brady, agent, would furnish him with one. Mr. Brady did 
not come down in the line. A number of the marshal’s officers pro- 
ceeded to West Philadelphia, and all the other western depéts, but were 
too late. Two suspicious negroes came down in the five o’clock line. 
Several white men, in the garb of Friends, also came down, who were 
heard by the agent conversing on the affair. One of them said, when he 
heard the firing, he rode over to the scene. Every effort will be made 
to arrest the murderers, if they come this way. We saw, at a late hour 
last night, a letter, hastily written, to a gentleman in this city, by a 
person who was an eye-witness of the riot, fully confirming all the above 
facts. 

(From the ‘‘ Philadelphia Evening Bulletin,’’ Sept. 12.) 


We learn by Mr. J. H. Hann, conductor on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, who arrived by the one o’clock line this afternoon, that the affray 
happened about two-and-a-half miles from Christiana, in Sadsbury 
township, Lancaster county, at a place called Gap Hills, where there is a 
settlement of free negroes and runaway slaves. 

When Mr. Gorsuch and the party with him came up, he informed 
Pinkney (this was the name of the fugitive slave) that he had been after 
him several times before, without getting him. That he was determined 
to have him this time, and had come to take him, or die in the attempt. 

The slave then immediately fired on him, when he fell and expired, 
having, it is said, seven balls in him. 

When his son saw the father fall, he drew his revolver, and fired on the 
slave. The latter had started to escape, and was running. Three balls 
hit him, penetrating the hip, and passing out in front. 

At this moment a large party of negroes, concealed in the corn fields, 
rushed out at him, giving him no chance to discharge any more barrels, 
They shot him in the.side, a whole load entering. Then rushing q@p him 
with their muskets and clubs, they battered his arm to a jelly, breaking 
it in several places. 

They also shockingly beat him on the head. He was yet alive when 
the train passed to-day, but not expected to survive long. 

The corpse of the elder Mr. Gorsuch was taken up to Columbia, last 
night, in the cars, by Mr. Hann, for the purpose of being conveyed to 
Baltimore, vid York, Pa. 
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The friends and officers who accompanied Mr. Gorsuch and his son 
were completely overwhelmed. Two of the number are missing, and 
supposed to be murdered. 

The white people of the neighbourhood of the scene refused to assist 
the officers, and could afford no facilities for the pursuit of the murderers, 
who escaped. They refused even to furnish a waggon and horses. No 
arrests were made. 

The assailing party was headed by an old negro preacher. When he 
saw the fallen bodies of Mr. Gorsuch and son, he rushed forward with 
his arms extended, saying, ‘‘ Forbear, men, forbear. You'll all be hung. 
They are dead !’’ 

There is no great excitement in the vicinity of the scene of the murder. 
No one has taken any interest in the horrid occurrenee. 

There is some sympathy for the dead, but the citizens seemed afraid to 
express it. They have apprehensions for the safety of their lives and 
property at the hands of the black rioters and their white abettors. 

We must add that Mr. Gorsuch, the elder, was not only brutally 
murdered, but robbed by the blacks, after he was dead, of 400 dollars 


in money. 





By a later arrival we learn that intense excitement prevailed at 
Baltimore in consequence of the affray. A large meeting had been 
held, at which inflammatory speeches had been delivered, breathing 
threatenings against the coloured people. Several arrests of both 
whites and negroes, supposed to be concerned in the outrage, had 
been made, and an armed force had been sent to Christiana to 
prevent any further outbreak. The Government has offered a 
reward of $4,000 for the arrest and conviction of the offenders. 
AFFECTING SLAVE SALE BY THE ELDER OF A PRESBYTERIAN 

CHURCH IN WASHINGTON. 
(From the ‘* New York Independent.’’) 

The radical evil in American slavery is, that under this system 
men are treated as chattels or cattle, which is the original signifi- 
cation of the word ;—that like brute beasts they are bought and 
sold at the absolute will of another, without regard to family ties 
or any moral considerations whatever. This is the common course 
of things, and to these conditions all slaves at the South are liable. 
Wherever this is done, wherever men are held as property, to be 
bought, sold, and worked as cattle, there is sin. There was no 
such holding of men in the Hebrew servitude; it is never sanc- 
tioned in the Bible. We can conceive of one man holding another 
absolutely for his own service, in certain circumstances, without 
sin; but holding one as property—never. No church should 
tolerate the holding of men as chattels by any of its members. 
Such a sin should be disciplined as promptly as any crime. The 
allowance of it is incompatible with the purity of a church; and 
if any church that has hitherto tolerated this sin is duly admo- 
nished of it—as Paul admonished the Corinthians of their neglect 
of discipline—and still refuses to deal with the offender and to put 
away the sin, and more especially where this sin is common ina 
church, and is not only left without discipline but is justified, then 
it isa question whether that church has not become so far corrupt 
that it has ceased to be a true church of Christ, whether it should 
not be disfellowshipped and abandoned. At least it is likely to be 
visited by the ‘“‘sharp sword” of the Redeemer. (Rev. ii.) 

We have been led into these remarks by a case that has lately 
occurred in Washington city. The facts are published in the Con- 
gregationalist, and the Plain Dealer; and by private advices 
from Washington we are assured that they are perfectly reliable. 
They are substantially as follows :— 

‘‘A Presbyterian elder, in ‘good and regular standing,’ among his 
goods and chattels owned a young female, who is a member of the Con- 
gregational Baptist Church, which was under the pastoral charge of Rev. 
Mr. Sampson—the church at which Secretary Corwin and family wor- 
ship. This female displeased her master in some way, and this Christian 
man forthwith gave her into the hands of the slave-traders, who took 
her over to Alexandria (the slave-trade not being allowed in the district,) 
and incarcerated her, with others, in a slave-pen, where she is to remain 
till a full ‘ drove’ is made up for the Southern market. When spoken to 
upon the subject, the elder excused himself by charging her with crime. 
The girl protested her innocence, and desired, and even begged for a 
trial. This poor slave has a mother, who isalsoa slave. When apprised 
of the situation of her daughter, she flew to the pen and with tears 
besought an interview with her only child, but she was cruelly repulsed, 
and told to begone! She then tried to see the elder, but failed. 
Although a slave, she is a woman of no ordinary powers of mind. 
Failing to see the master of her child, she addressed to him the following 
letter, a copy of which was preserved by a friend. [We presume the 
mother was assisted in the diction of this letter, though its sentiments 
would naturally be hers. ] 
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‘* Ellen Brown, the mother, has the promise of money sufficient to 
purchase her daughter, but her owners will listen to no terms of com- 
promise. The elder says that he wants her out of his sight, as far South 


as she can be got. 
“« Letter from the Mother of the Slave to the pious Owner. 


‘* Washington, D. C., July 25, 1851. 

“Mr. ——, Sir,—I address you as a rich Christian freeman and 
father, while I am, myself, but a poor slave mother! I come to plead 
with you for an only child whom I love, who is a professor of the Chris- 
tian religion with yourself, and a member of a Christian church; and 
who, by your act of ownership, now pines in her imprisonment ina 
loathsome man-warehouse, where she is held for sale! I come to plead 
with you for the exercise of that blessed law, ‘ Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you, do ye even so to them.’ 

** With great labour I have found friends who intimate a willingness to 
aid me in the purchase of my child, to save us from a cruel separation. 
You, as a father, can judge of my feelings when I was told that you had 
decreed her banishment to distant, as well as hopeless, bondage! 

‘* For nearly six years my child has done for you the hard labour of a 
slave. From the age of sixteen to twenty-two she has done the hard 
work of your chambers, kitchen, cellar, and stable. By night and by 
day your will and your commands have been her highest law, and all this 
has been an unrequited toil. If, in all this time, her scanty allowance of 
tea and coffee has been sweetened, it has been at the cost of her slave 
mother, but not at yours.: 

“* You are an office-bearer in the church, and a man of prayer! As 
such, and as the absolute owner of my child, I ask you candidly whether 
she has enjoyed such kind and gentle treatment and amiable example as 
she ought to have had, to encourage her in her monotonous bondage ? 
Has she received at your hands, in faithful religious instruction in the 
Word of God, a full and fair compensation for all her toil? It is not to 
me, alone, that you must answer these questions. You acknowledge the 
high authority of His laws, who preached deliverance to the captive, and 
who commands you to give to your servant ‘that which is just and 
equal.” Oh, I entreat you, withhold not at this trying hour from my 
child that which will cut off her last hope, and which may endanger your 
own soul. 

‘*Tt has been said that you charge my daughter with crime! Can this 
be really so? Can it be that you would set aside the obligations of 
honour and good citizenship—that you would dare to add crime to 
‘cruelty—compound a felony, and sell the guilty one away for money, 
rather than bring her to a trial, which you know she is ready to meet ? 
What would you say if you were charged with guilt, and refused a trial ? 
Is not her fair name as precious to her in the church to which she belongs 
as yours can be to you? 

‘* Suppose now, for a moment, that your daughter, whom you love, 
instead of mine, was, in these hot days, incarcerated in a negro-pen, 
subject to my control, eaten by vermin, fed on the coarsest food, com- 
mitted to the entire will of a brute, denied the privilege commonly 
allowed even to the murderer, that of seeing the face of his friends—O ! 
then, you would reget! Feel now, then, for a poor slave mother and her 
child, and do for us as you shall wish you had done when we shall meet 
before the Great Judge; and when it shall be your greatest joy to say, 
‘I did let the oppressed go free,’ 





‘ELLEN Brown.’’ 





AMERICAN SLAVERY AND AMERICAN MINISTERS. 


Our readers will remember, that at the meeting of the Congre- 
gational Union, held in the month of June last, a Mr. Chickering 
_presented himself to the Union, asa New England Congregation- 
alist, and as a friend to the abolition of slavery. The Reporter for 


Jast June contains a report of his speech, which is remarkable for 
its off-handed style, and for having disarmed that opposition which 
might have been raised to many of his sentiments. There were 


some, however, who were not to be deceived by the fair words 
and soft speeches of Mr. Chickering ; and amongst these was the 
Rev. James Sherman, who took the liberty, at a future meeting, to 
ask some rather pertinent questions, which did not meet a very 
cordial response. These interrogatories having been deemed “‘ cap- 
tious,” by the organ of the Congregational Union, Mr. Sher- 
man deemed it necessary to give his reasons for having urged them, 
which will be found in the Reporter before referred to. The 
whole of the proceedings having come before Mr. Lewis Tappan, 
the Corresponding Secretary of the American and Foreign Anti- 
slavery Society, he has instituted an inquiry into the matter, the 
result of which will be found in the following letter, addressed to 
the Rev. James Sherman, which we commend to our readers, not 
only on account of the facts it records, but because it will show 


. with what extreme caution it is necessary that the allegations of 


American ministers should be received on the subject of American 
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slavery. The fact is, that so plausible are the statements made by 
the most inveterate of the clerical apologists for slavery in all its 
hideous forms, that it is only by the most thorough sifting that 
their true character can be determined :— 


‘‘New York, Aug. 18, 1851. 


¢ Dear Sir,—I have read your letter to the editor of the British 
Patriot, dated May 20th, 1851, have read Mr. Chickering’s 
speech, and perused the remarks made in the newspapers, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, respecting the action of ministers and 
churches in England, with reference to slaveholding ministers and 
churches in this country. The questions put to Mr. Chickering 
by you, and the course pursued by various ecclesiastical bodies, 
have met the decided approbation of the abolitionists of the United 
States. We thank you and others for taking such a consistent 
stand, and for your endeavours to discountenance American slave- 
holders, their apologists, and all who do not cordially advocate the 
emancipation of the coloured people. To no one are the friends of 
the slave and the free people of colour more indebted than to you, 
for the uniform and decided friendship you have ever manifested 
towards our coloured friends who have visited England ; and your 
advocacy of righteous principles in relation to them and those they 
represent. 

‘It is a matter of astonishment here that Mr. Chickering should 
have made such representations as he did in London. He is not an 
abolitionist, has never favoured the cause of emancipation, and has 
been considered a Conservative and pro-slavery man. In your 
letter, you say: ‘Mr. Chickering told us that he had never seen a 
negro pew,’ or but one. With more propriety he might have said 
he was never in a church, either in his own State, or any other 
State where coloured people reside, where there was not a negro 
pew. It is the universal custom (with here and there an excep- 
tion, it may be) for coloured people to sit by themselves in places 
of public worship. The seats appropriated for them are usually in 
the gallery, in the remotest corner of the building. Sometimes 
they sit in pews, and sometimes in slips. By a figure of speech, 
the place where they sit, if a slip, is termed the ‘negro pew.’ I 
venture to say, Mr. Chickering can name but a few churches in 
New England—if one—or any of the free States where coloured 
people live, where there are not pews or seats set apart especially 
for this class of hearers, and where custom or special directions do 
not require them to sit in them. 

‘There is not a single church, of any denomination, within my 
knowledge, where a pewholder on the lower floor could invite a 
coloured person to sit with his family, without agitating the whole 
congregation, or that part of it which witnessed the innovation. 
Even at the communion of the Lord’s Supper, when the commu- 
nicants are usually invited by the minister to occupy the centre 
pews, the coloured members of the church sit by themselves, 
beyond the pews occupied by the white members. In many 
churches, they are served after the white communicants have been, 
and with separate cups. There is no denying these facts, as they 
are notoriously true. 

‘‘There is much truth in your remark, ‘the whole question of 
the abolition of slavery is in the hands of the ministers of Christ 
in America.’ Itaccords with the memorable saying of the Rev. 
Albert Barnes: ‘ There is no power out of the church that could 
sustain slavery an hour, if it were not sustained by it.’ Some of 
the ministers, in their public ministrations, pray for ‘the downfall 
of oppression,’—a few, that ‘slavery may cease ;’ but, asa general 
thing, the slave is not distinctly remembered in the prayers of the 
pulpit. A distinguished Scotch lady, now in this country, who has 
attended for many months the ministrations of several of our most 
distinguished ministers, of different denominations, has remarked, 
that she has heard only one minister pray for the abolition of 
slavery. 

‘To return to Mr. Chickering. On reading his ‘ captivating, 
clever speech,’ I wrote to a member of his congregation, a man of 
intelligence and Christian principle, for facts in relation to the 
course he has pursued. His reply is before me, with permission to 
make such use of his letter as I deem proper. He says :— 


‘¢‘® He has been here about ten years, and has ever been classed 
with opposers of the anti-slavery cause. In no instance has he 
been known to favour it, or sustain one of its issues, but has opposed 
it. It is believed that he has ever opposed the introduction of the 
subject into individual churches and conferences, county and State. 
- « « While he is no doubt opposed to slavery, I am con~ 
fident he has never sustained any form of opposition to it whatever, 
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nor have the friends of freedom heard a word of encouragement 
from him. As to his preaching, an intelligent man, who has long 
been a member of his church, informs me that he thinks he did once 
preach rather an anti-slavery sermon, and only once. Last Thanks- 
giving Day he alluded to the Fugitive Slave Bill, but one who 
heard him says he was so unfortunate as not to be able to know 
which side he was on! He often prays that ‘oppression and 
intemperance may cease,’ and, in ‘some future age,” righteous 
Governments may be established. He was concerned, several years 
ago, in sending a letter to the South, by the State Conference, 
against the scriptural claims of slavery—a measure adopted chiefly 
to pacify abolitionists, though I think the letter contained his 
views. 

*¢¢ A minister of his Association informs me, that in all their 
meetings, for several years, whenever the subject of slavery was 
alluded to, Mr. Chickering uniformly met it with nervous opposi- 
tion. Once it was proposed to censure a brother for preaching 
on it, ‘ ‘ In some cases the best anti-slavery men 
have endured severe, harsh treatment from him. And his excuse 
about ‘‘ Garrisonism’’ has no application in this State, for there is 
none of it here, a very few individuals excepted. I think the 
New York Ubserver is right in claiming Mr. Chickering as one of 
its class, except as his views have been modified by the Fugitive 
Slave Bill. In his feelings he is opposed to that, I have no doubt, 
though it exists because of the course of such men. 

‘¢¢ Thus I have given you a rather full description of his “‘ sound 
abolition” character, as it is at home. The effect of his passage to 
England was certainly remarkable. I cannot explain it; but 
most certainly hope that no calamity will befal his homeward 
passage ; and that he will henceforth cease his fixed hostility to the 
incorporation of anti-slavery principles into the moral and religious 
sentiment and action of the country.’ 

‘Mr. Chickering may be considered, so far as the slavery 
question is concerned, a fair representative of the clergy of the free 
States. There are many more pro-slavery, and many—the number 
is iucreasing—who are decidedly more anti-slavery. The great 
majority are like him, The British Christian public ought to know 
these facts. 

“‘ Respectfully yours, 
‘Lewis Tappan. 

“Ina more recent letter my informant says— 

“*¢T was astonished, and so are others, at Mr. Chickering’s 
statements respecting distinction of colour here. He has not a 
coloured person, I think, on the floor of his church. You could 
not get one there. Should a respectable coloured family purchase 
a fair seat and retain it, it would break up the establishment. 
General Fesseneley, a few years since, took a coloured gentleman 
into his pew, and the neighbouring pewholders fled, nailed up their 
pews, and have not been there since. So it would be in Mr. 
Chickering’s church, as everybody knows. Rev. Dr. ——, a few 
vears since, treated Rev. Mr. Garnet with marked neglect, refusing 
even to speak to him on board a steam-boat. . » ae 
circumstance rendered the incivility gross. I saw a coloured 
devoted member of his church overlooked at communion because 
she felt obliged to sit alone in a remote corner of the church. Mr. 
Chickering’s statements were strange indeed !’ ” 





EMIGRATION OF THE FREE COLOURED PEOPLE 
OF THE UNITED STATES TO THE WEST INDIA 
COLONIES. 


Strenuous efforts are now being made by the different colonies to 
obtain an accession of labour from the United States by the immi- 
gration of the free coloured people. From more than one colony, 
agents have proceeded to the States, with the express object of 
promoting immigration, and it would appear that, in addition, an 
extensive correspondence has been kept up with influential 
partics in America. We have before us a letter from the Hon. 
Henry Clay, in reply to one from Mr. Thomas Hankey, of London, 
in which his views are freely expressed, and from which we give 
several extracts. Mr. Clay says:— 


‘‘ The free coloured population of the United States amounts to about 
half a million. That coloured population is dispersed throughout the 
whole United States, but is most concentrated in the two States of 
Virginia and Maryland. It consists of numbers who were born free, 
their ancestors many years ago having been emancipated, and of others 
who have been more recently liberated ; the disposition of a large portion 
of this coloured population is to prefer a residence in our cities and 











villages, where they perform the menial offices of life, and the lower 
departments of labour. What proportion of them are congregated in the 
cities, and what apply themselves to agricultural labour, I have no means 
of accurately ascertaining, but I think it probable that about half of the 
whole coloured population is engaged in these respective pursuits. Taken 
as an entire class, they are an improvident and thoughtless race, addicted 
to habits of vice, much more extensively than any other portion of our 
population. There are, however, many gratifying exceptions. Their 
condition in this respect is, perhaps, partly owing to the physical and 
intellectual constitution of the African race, but mainly to -the degraded 
position which they occupy in the United States, where they do not, and 
probably never can, enjoy equal privileges, social and political, with the 
whites. 

‘‘T have no doubt that it would conduce to the. happiness of both 
races, if the blacks were removed from the United States by colonisation 
or expatriation .... But although a separation of the slave portion 
of the blacks is impracticable, in consequence of their being held in 
slavery, no obstacle exists with regard to the free portion of the black 
population, and every passing year more and more evinces the necessity 
of such a separation. In many of the States, laws have been passed, 
with rigorous penalties, to prevent the free people of colour from settling 
in them, and, in one or more of the States, a proposal has been seriously 
made to extirpate them by compulsory means... . . 

‘There are no laws, as far as I know, of any of the States opposing 
obstacles to the removal of these people to the West India colonies. On 
the contrary, such a removal would be in perfect conformity with the 
polity which prevails in most of them. .... If the attempt be made 
to induce these people to go to the West India colonies, it would be 
proper, I think, that suitable agents should be sent to the United States, 
to explain to the free blacks the advantages and privileges they would 
enjoy by removing to the West Indies, and to offer to them the means of 
their transportation. I am quite sure that no opposition would be 
encountered from the general Government, nor do I suppose that any 
would be made by any of the States. The general Government would 
probably remain passive, neither aiding or obstructing the removal of the 
free blacks. Perhaps some of the States, Virginia for example, might 
afford some assistaace or facilities in their removal.’’ 


In addition to the above, we have also before us a letter from 
Mr. N. W. Pollard, the agent appointed by the Government of 
Trinidad, addressed to the editor of the Baltimore Clipper, in 
which he states the objects of his visit, and various reasons why 
the free people of colour should embrace the present opportunity of 
emigrating to the West Indies. His inquiries embrace the follow- 
ing points :— . 

‘* First, whether there is any objection on the part of the authorities, 
state or federal, to the emigration of the free people of colour from the 
United States to the colony of Trinidad ?—Second, whether the free 
coloured people themselves manifest a disposition to migrate ?—Third, 
whether the occupations and physical capabilities of the people are such as 
would render such an emigration advantageous both to those who seek new 
homes, and to the colony which proffers its hospitality.” 


Mr. Pollard then states how far his objects are likely to be real- 
ised. He had been favourably received by various authorities, 
who had concurred in his views. He remarks :— 


‘¢ Hitherto, so far from meeting opposition, either from the authorities 
or proprietary, in the prosecution of my business, both the one and the 
other appear to be willing to lend me every assistance. The presence of the 
free black and coloured population, whic’ at all times has been viewed as 
prejudicial to the interest of both classes of the community, at the pre- 
sent political crisis in the Southern states, is looked upon as a great eye- 
sore——and from the late stringent provisions in the constitutions of the 
several States there is not the slightest doubt but that, with the tendency 
of Southern legislation to restrict their political existence, and Northern 
legislation to prevent them finding an asylum in the free States, the time 
is at hand, when their condition in the slave States will become insup- 
portable, and emigration elsewhere impossible to resist ; and it therefore 
behoves the people, for the little while which yet they have, to well consider 
their condition, with a view to determine what steps they shall take to 
alter it before the time arrives when they are so netted round as to make 
slavery itself preferable to the delusive condition in which they exist. 

‘¢The colony of Trinidad has made legislative provision to pay the pas- 
sages of all such as are skilled in agriculture, or who may be capable of 
enduring toil in the fields; and in inviting these to our shores, we do not 
wish, nor do we expect that they shall come without their aged connec- 
tions, their wives, or their children: and equally is provision made for 
these essentials to a man’s happiness. And I take this opportunity to 
state, that when a man has such ties, that we look upon his e nigration 
without them, as certain to result in disappointment ; ani although we 
will not prevent his going, had infinitely rather be without him. 

‘‘ With respect to others than those who are either broug st up to agri- 
cultural pursuits, or who, from the nature of their physical pursu'ts here, 
might be considered as available to perform labour in the field, although 
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we are not prepared to defray the cost of their transport, yet I am 
directed by my Government to give them every other facility to emigrate, 
and am particularly enjoined to give them the advantage which would arise 
in sending a large body of people, compared with the cost to which they 
would be put in making separate arrangements. 

** Besides the above arrangements, since my arrival in the United States, 
I have been continually urging on my Government the propriety of grant- 
ing homesteads to the emigrants; and I am informed that my views 
have met the favourable consideration of the right honourable the Secre- 
tary of State ; but as I have not as yet received definite instructions on 
the point, I am not to be considered as having made the offer: although 
I expect such instructions by every arrival. But my impression on this 
question is, that the grants will only be extended to those who emigrate 
within the limited time, say one year; and that from the expiring of that 
period they will continue to be lessened, until no grants shall be given. 
I cannot imagine how any sane people can for a moment stand doubting 
what choice to make. To call the people free, in the usual acceptation of 
the word, is a mockery, a delusion, a snare. It is true the law protects 
their persons and property to a limited extent; but they are as perfectly 
unenfranchised as any slave in the Union ; and in fact, are in an infinitely 
worse condition than even the slave himself; for self-interest, and not un- 
frequently even a sort of kindred feeling, urges the master to protect his 
bondsmen. And, indeed, so far as I have seen, there is with the slave 
proprietary of the United States a feeling and kind treatment to his 
dependents which certainly did not exist in the British West Indies, and 
as certainly was never dreamed of by the brutal French and Spanish 
tyrants. But the free people of colour have no claims on any person 
whatever: and it is not to be denied, that they are frequently ill-used.”’ 





Such is a sample of the language used by the agent of the 
Governor of Trinidad to the ear of the South, in order to disarm 
their opposition, and to induce them to assist in furthering the 
work of immigration. If there were nothing else to create sus- 
picion in the minds of the free coloured people, we should think 
that the estimate formed by the Trinidad agent of the merciless 
slaveholders would be sufficient when he says, ‘‘ there is with the 
slave proprietary of the United States a feeling and kind treatment 
to his dependents which certainly did not exist in the West Indies, 
and as certainly was never dreamed of by the French and Spanish 
tyrants !” 

But this is not all,— 


**One thing, however, as a stranger and a looker on, I have been 
certainly surprised, in fact, most astonished to see. The circumstance 
is, that whereas in the Southern States the laws are most stringent on 
the free coloured population, the general deportment of the white inhabi- 
tants towards them, as a class, is decidedly more friendly and humane 
than in the Northern free; and were my condition to be reduced to the 
level of these people, I certainly would not hesitate, if a choice were left 
me, to shun the people who take so peculiar an interest in my welfare.”’ 


The character here imputed to the North has been specially 
manifested in their defence of the poor fugitives hunted down by 
the Southern oppressor. So thinks Mr. Pollard. 

The writer then proceeds to describe the actual condition of the 
negro population, and proceeds :— 


‘‘ If this be a true picture of their condition, there is no reason why I 
should not come boldly forward with the alteration in their condition 
emigration to Trinidad would effect. There they would realise the theory 
that ‘all men are born equal.’ Equal not in name—equal not to a 
certain degree and no further—but politically, socially, practically equal. 
Protected both in person and in property by that equal and righteously 
administered law which knows not your name, your country, nor the 
colour of your skin. There they will have as complete enfranchisement 
as is bestowed upon the white man ; and equally with him, if their capacity, 
deportment, and education fit them for it, will they be entitled to situa- 
tions of public trust and emolument. These are not idle words, but 
practical facts. Among the members of our legislature sits a gentleman 
of colour, upon a perfect equality with the rest of the council. In the 
municipal bodies of our corporate towns, the coloured people predomi- 
nate; and in the metropolitan district a coloured man but lately presided 
over the Board, Of the two public papers, one is owned by a white man, 
the other by a coloured man. One of the most promising of our barris- 
ters is a coloured man ; a number of the solicitors are coloured men; the 
scientific department of the Government is most ably controlled by a 
coloured man; one of the stipendiary magistrates is a coloured man; 
one of the paid ministers of the church of England is a coloured man; 
several of the medical practitioners are coloured men; several of our 
proprietors, several of our merchants, are coloured men ; and when (as is 
often the case) our liberal and hospitable Governor gives entertainments, 
not only are.these gentlemen met at Government House, but there also 
will be found negroes themselves, whose education, behaviour, and pro- 
perty fit them to commingle with society. This has been the rapid stride 
which liberal feelings have made in the eighteen years since slavery 
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prevented the very thought of commixture ; and if such an advancement, 
under such adverse circumstances, has been developed in so short a time, 
what progress may not be anticipated, now that those who have already 
pressed onward in the scale of society stand prominently forward as 
beacons to guide their yet unadvanced fellows in valuing that similar 
education and deportment, without which they would not have held their 
proud position. 

‘* But let me call your attention to the fact, that it is good conduct and 
capacity alone that have enabled these men to conquer the prejudices 
which existed against their colour; and it is by these alone that I can 
promise the chance of a like advancement to any intending emigrants. 
It is not every man who can expect to be a magistrate—to be at the head 
of a Government department, or to be seated in the legislative and muni- 
cipal councils ; but these positions are open to all; and if it be not the 
lot of every one to be there placed, yet good conduct and education, no 
matter in what sphere they move, cannot fail to enhance the people in 
the eyes of their fellow-citizens. 

‘¢ The enjoyment of unrestricted locomotion to all places, in and out of 
the country, and at all times, is their right; and if the terrors of the law 
are to be made use of to their disadvantage, they will at least know that 
all men who similarly transgress, will be similarly treated, without regard 
to the colour of their skin. In short, they are received as a part of the 
great family of man, and encouraged practically to illustrate the high 
destiny to which they were created.”’ 


Such is the glowing picture drawn for the purpose of inducing 
the free coloured people to emigrate to the West Indies. But we 
have reason to believe that they will require some more specific 
information on certain points, before they commit themseives 
into the hands of this gentleman. 

One thing appears rather remarkable to us, viz., that Mr. Pol- 
lard should have been permitted so fully and explicitly to assert 
that so far from the African race having any natural inherent 
defect, either of mind or body, that they are capable of, and do 
actually realise all that is possessed or desired by the white man ; 
and that, so soon after a course of trial and suffering unexampled 
in the history of any people. It must surely have been a severe 
reflection on the States, when he described the condition of their 
free coloured people, and compared it with that of the emanci- 
pated classes in the West Indies. But the inveterate hatred of the 
South towards the poor oppressed free negro will tolerate any- 
thing, if it but lead to his expatriation. 





FUGITIVES IN CANADA, 


We take the following from the Voice of the Fugitive, an able 
paper published by Henry Bibb, himself an escaped slave, at 
Sandwich, Canada West. Earnest efforts are now being used 
to provide the means for the support of the refugees continually 
arriving in Canada, by allotting small quantities of land, the 
produce of which will, by active exertion, afford a subsistence. 
An appeal is now being made to the friends of the slave in the 
United States for the accomplishment of this desirable object. We 
hope to be able to present our readers with full particulars of the 
condition and prospects of the refugees in a subsequent number. 


THIRTY THOUSAND FUGITIVES, 


Not ‘fugitives from justice,’ but from the most cruel injustice 
that the ‘‘sun ever saw,”—American slavery—a system which 
denies to three millions and a half of its inhabitants the sanction of 
marriage by law, and the privilege of being taught to read the 
Holy Scriptures for religious instruction—a system which has 
made all the nominally free States nothing less than hunting grounds 
for‘ refugees from such bondage, so that it has now become a 
fixed fact that there is not the least shadow of protection to the 
liberty of an American slave, until the Canadian line is drawn 
between him and bis pursuer. 

At the present time there must be from thirty to thirty-five 
thousand refugees in Canada, whose number is rapidly increasing, 
and will continue to increase while slavery exists in the United 
States. 

But what is their actual condition on arriving here? They are 
emphatically paupers and heathen from a Christian land—made 
so by the laws of the United States. See them fleeing from the 
slave-hunter, who follows them to the verge of Canada—on their 
arrival here, they find themselves in a strange land, uneducated, 
poverty-stricken, out of doors, and often found going up and down 
these shores hunting shelter and employment, and finding none ; 
and however desirous they are to labour for support, they having 
no means to work with, or land to work upon, they must suffer 
for the necessaries of life, which would tempt them to the com- 
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mission of crime that would bring down the frown of prejudice of 
an uncharitable world against our entire race. We ask not that 
our people should be indulged in idleness, or that they should be 
elothed or fed more than is absolutely necessary to prevent suffering, 
until they can get employment. But in view of the above facts 
we do appeal to the friends of humanity in behalf of our afflicted 
people for an effectual remedy, and that remedy is in the hands of 
the white population of the United States who have made the laws 
which have driven us to this point. 

To improve the moral, mental, social and political condition of 
a poverty-stricken and degraded people like ours, they must be 
supplied with profitable employment. They must PRODUCE WHAT 
THEY CONSUME, and become owners and tillers of the soil on 
which they live. In order that this may be effected, a permanent 
asylum to conduct such persons to on the Queen’s soil, where the 
cause of education, industry, and morality may be promoted, the 
friends of humanity in Michigan have organised a State society for 
the purpose of making an ‘ effort at home and abroad”’ to purchase 
50,000 acres of Canada land, in connection with a previous organi- 
sation for the same object in Sandwich, five acres of which they 
propose to deed as an inalienable inheritance to the family of every 
actual settler, and to leave adjoining it twenty acres, which may 
be purchased by said settler at cost, and that one-third of all 
money paid in for said land by settlers should be appropriated for 
the support of schools for their children, and that the balance should 
be kept at interest in the bank, for the purchase of more land for 
the same object, from time to time, while slavery exists in the United 
States. 

If we are asked where this land can be bought, when the money 
is raised—who are the supervisors, treasurers, &c., we reply :—The 
Canada Company offer 700,000 acres of land, in blocks containing 
from 2000 to 9000 acres each, situated in the Western District, and 
scattered lots, containing from 100 to 200 acres each, situated in 
almost every township in Canada West. 

The above land is located in the most southern and western part 
of Canada, and is selling at from two dollars to four dollars per acre. 
The land is rich, and generally well stocked with valuable timber. 
It is surrounded on either side with lasting and navigable waters. 
The climate is as mild and congenial to the physical and intellectual 
development of the African race as any part of Missouri, Ohio, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, or New York. 








ILLUSTRATIONS OF AMERICAN SLAVERY. 
TOOK HER FREEDOM. 


The following facts are related in Frederick Douglass’ Paper :— 


A slaveholder, accompanied by his wife and children, and 
having a female “ chattel,”’ was spending a few days at Niagara 
Falls. Wishing to have a view of the magnificent cataract from 
the British side, he ventured upon the dangerous experiment of 
taking his chattel, in company with his family, on British soil. 


By some strange, if not inscrutable agency—whether the birds of | 


the air or the grass beneath her feet whispered it, we know not— 
the chattel became aware that she no longer breathed the free air 
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of ‘*the model Republic,”’ a secret which she kept, with singular 
wisdom, until the time for action arrived. Her master, desirous to 
visit the battle-ground, and to see the very spot ‘‘ where the Yan- 
kees flogged the English,”’ dismissed his family, accompanied by 
the chattel, to the American side, while he gazed on Brock’s 
Monument and other famous sites in that vicinity. The slave 
safely deposited the family, it seems, at the ‘‘ Cataract ;”’ this done, 
she made her way to the ferry, took the small boat, anda few 
noble strokes of the ferryman’s oars brought her in safety over the 
turbid waters to the Canada shores ; she speedily made her way to 
the door of a respectable coloured man, where she was immediately 
received, sheltered, and protected. 

The master soon obtained information of her flight, and ascer- 
tained her new abode; and he proceeded to the house and demanded 
an interview with her. The woman very wisely preferred that the 
interview should be held with a partition between, he upon the 
ground beneath, she at the window above. 

Slaveholder—Jane, what has prompted you to this behaviour? 

Chattel—I wanted my freedom, Sir. 

Slaveholder—Have I not always treated you well? 
should induce you now to leave me? 

Chattel—I want to be free, Sir. . 

Slaveholder—Come, Jane, none of this foolishness; you must go 
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back with me, and you might as well go first as last, for go back 
you shall. 

Chattel—Well, indeed, I aint going back, “ that’s a fact.” 

Slaveholder——W hat do you think will become of your children? 

Chatiel—What will you do with my children? God only 
knows. I’spect you’ll do with ’em just what you’ve done with my 
other children—sell "em. My going back won’t make no difference, 
and I aint going back. 

Finding the woman wholly intractable, the slaveholder began now 
to curse and swear like a madman. MHecursed the abolitionists, he 
cursed Canada, he cursed the British, and finally he cursed the 
Queen. The crowd that stood around listened patiently to his 
cursing, until he cursed the British Queen, when a burly English- 
man stepped up, and suiting the action to the word, said to the 
slaveholder, ‘‘ Say that again, and I’ll knock your teeth down your 
throat.”’ It was fitly spoken and worked like a charm. The 
slaveholder, thinking discretion the better part of valour, smothered 
his rage, and shrank away from the crowd amid jeers of derision, 
leaving his ‘‘ chattel’’ in the uncontested enjoyment of the rights 
and dignity of virtuous womanhood. 





LIBERTY OR DEATH. 


An American paper gives the following affecting account of a 
successful attempt on the part of a poor fugitive slave mother with 
her child, to escape from her pursuers:—The Ohio river above 
Cincinnati had been for some time closed, a sudden thaw brought 
down the ice in large quantities, forming a gorge opposite the 
mouth of the Licking. For some days the ice was so firm as to 
admit of free passage by pedestrians; but at length it became soft 
and porous, and in some places disappeared beneath the surface of 
the stream. The passage now was considered unsafe, and had not 
been used for several days, when one evening, near twilight, a poor 
fugitive, hard pressed by her pursuers, rushed down the bank of the 
Kentucky side, and plunged fearlessly into the dark mass of ice and 
turbid water. A child of two years old, thrown across her shoul- 
ders, clung to her neck, leaving both her hands free to aid in the 
fearful struggle. For a moment she paused; before her rolled the 
angry river, chafing against the masses of ice that obstructed its 
course, every moment sweeping away broken fragments, and ren- 
dering the passage more perilous; behind her, close on her track, 
were her merciless foes, with eager gestures and loud threats, warn- 
ing her not to proceed. She heeded them not. Better perish 
in that dark mass of waters than live a slave. Her child, the 
only tie that bound her to life, clung to her neck, and she 
felt that it were better to die thus than return to hopeless 
bondage. On the dcuntless woman rushed, each step a struggle 
for life, sinking to her knees in water, as the frail ice bent beneath 
her weight, and, breaking off as she sprang forward, was swept 
away by the flood. On, still on she pressed, leaving at each step 
an impassable gulf between her and her pursuers. She reached 
the shore—she is safe! her enemies were completely foiled. A 
boat would have been crushed in a moment in the whirling masses 
of ice, and they stood baffled and irresolute, hoping that some 
kindred spirit on the opposite side would seize her as soon as she 
landed. But no! those who under ordinary circumstances have 
no pity for a slave, were softened at the sight of that weak woman, 
venturing where even the strong heart of man might well quail, 
and staking life against the hope of freedom. She was protected, 
and sped onward to a land of liberty, where she, with her ahbild, 
found a refuge. 


CONFESSIONS OF A SLAVE-DEALER. 
(From Cunynghame’s ‘‘ Glimpse of the Great Western Republic.’’) 


At three, p.m., we arrived at Godsborough. We here found 
dinner awaiting us. Whilst getting into the cars, I observed 
standing near the door of one of them a gang, as they were termed, 
It consisted of three women and two children. Ina 
moment the steam whistle blew a shrill blast, as usual, the signal 
for starting, and commenced its movement. Atthe time, I observed 
two gentlemen at the door of the car in conversation. One 
appeared rather well dressed ; the other was a short, stout, good- 
natured-looking man. These, it appeared, were slave-dealers. 
“Come,” said the dandy dealer, ‘‘IV’H give you twenty-one 
hundred and fifty for this lot.” ‘ Say twenty-two hundred,” said 
the stout man, in a huge waterproof, ‘‘and they are yours.” 
‘‘ Well, done,” said the first, “I hate not to do business.” 
‘“‘Get in, you niggers,’ exclaimed both, and the sale was com- 
pleted between their white masters. These five fellow-creatures 
were sold, nor did a compact embodying the happiness of five 
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fellow-beings even take the same time to ratify that we were 
employed at our repast, but actually was consummated after the 
signal had been given for the starting of the cars, and during the 
time, indeed, they were on the move. Seeing that these slaves 
were all women, I inquired where their husbands, the probable 
fathers of these little children, were. No one appeared, however, 
sufficiently interested to vouchsafe even a thought, much less a 
reply. Both of these slave merchants now fell into a long conver- 
sation regarding their honourable employment; but presently the 
one who had sold the slaves came and seated himself near to me. 
It being the first transaction of the kind that I had ever witnessed, 
I felt more interested, aud made immediate inquiries respecting the 
property he had just disposed of. Great was his astonishment to 
perceive that I should feel any interest whatever in the matter. 
I said, by way of commencing our conversation, that I considered 
the slaves dear at the price he had sold them. ‘‘ Oh, no,” said he, 
“¢ niggers are regulated by the price of cotton ;_ cotton is now high, 
and niggers are ris!”” He added, that the slave merchant to whom 
he had sold them was a dealer from the lower Southern States; 
that he would take them to Georgia or Alabama, and sell them for 
3,000 dollars. ‘‘ Why,” added he, ‘one little girl is a mulatto, 
and, as you might have perceived, nearly white; I purchased her, 
only a few days since, from her father, who is a planter, and resides 
not far from hence. He was about to be married, and fearing a 
disturbance with his future wife, he sold both his child and her 
mother.” ‘ How do the slaves,” I inquired, ‘‘bear this change 
in their master and location?” ‘ Why,” answered he, “ they 
take on dreadfully at first, but when they are well fed with pork, 
corn-bread, and molasses, they soon forget their former homes, and 
become reconciled to their new masters, for in this country they 
are nearly starved, being fed upon nothing but fish and sweet 
potatoes, and many whom I have bought at the age of fourteen 
or fifteen did not even know the taste of meat.”? He then detailed 
an interesting account of his professional avocations. ‘ Often- 
times,” said he, “‘ the residents of these eastern swamps own more 
than 100 slaves; they are not of much service to them; but, never- 
theless, they frequently can scarcely be induced to part with them. 
I, however,”’ added the slave-dealer, ‘‘ get among them, and, aftera 
hit or two at cards, I soon make them turn some of the slaves over 
tome.” ‘*They sometimes, then,” said I, ‘‘ separate families, and 
even the husband and wife?” ‘Oh, yes, certainly,” said he, 
“but a husband soon finds another wife, and the woman, if she is 
likely, gets another husband.” ‘Do you often procure light- 
coloured slaves,” I inquired; ‘‘and if so, are they in demand?” 
“Oh, yes, some nearly white,” he replied, ‘‘ and occasionally very 
intelligent and clever.”’ This was the spontaneous and voluntary 
account given to me of his professional proceedings by the slave- 
dealer. 





PROPOSED COOLIE AND CHINESE IMMIGRATION 
TO NATAL. 

Some discussions have been going on at Natal, relative to the 
means of ensuring a more regular and abundant supply of labour 
than can be at present obtained by employers in that colony. 
Among cther means of securing this advantage, the introduction of 
Indian or Chinese labourers has been proposed. It is to be hoped 
that this proposal will not be carried into effect without careful 
consideration. Those who favour the plan are evidently of opinion 
that such imported labourers would continue to work for hire. If 
they would not do this, their. introduction would be worse than 
useless. If, for example, a thousand Coolies or Chinese were 
brought to Natal, and each of them, by working industriously for 
a year or two, should earn enough to enable him to purchase a few 
acres of ground, it is clear that they would all become competitors 
with the present employers in the labour-market. Every Indian or 
Chinese landowner would wish to hire labourers to aid him in 
tilling the ground ; and wages would rise higher than before the 
intreduction of this new class of settlers. 

Experience, as well as reason, shows that where lund is cheap, 
free labour, of good quality, will inevitably be scarce and dear. 
On this account, in many new settlements, some form of compul- 
sory labour has been tried. Slavery was thus established in a great 
part of America, and convict-labour was for a while gladly accepted 
in Australia. But, in time, the evils of both those systems became 
so apparent, that they have been wholly or in part abandoned. 
Every other plan which has been attempted for supplying their 
place has proved fruitless. The introduction of Coolies and of 
native Africans into the West Indian Islands has proved a disastrous 





failure, and has hardly retarded the ruin of the greater part of the 
planters in those islands. They have attempted to continue the 
old slavery system of large estates cultivated by gangs of labourers, 
after slavery itself has been abolished. In a country where land 
is abundant, and labour free, the system of large estates, cultivated 
by hired labour,—the system which exists, for example, in Great 
Britain, where land is dear and labour abundant,—is soon found to 
be an impossibility. 

In Mauritius, the importation of Indian labourers has been 
attended with partial success. Mauritius is a small island, which 
is now pretty densely peopled, and is therefore rather in the con- 
dition of one of the ‘ old countries’ of Europe, than of a new 
colony, with a vast extent of unoccupied land. Yet, even in 
Mauritius, it is found that the imported labourers, who are paid good 
wages, quickly become independent, and able to set up for them- 
selves in some petty occupation, which withdraws them from field 
labour. The frequent introduction of fresh labourers becomes 
necessary, and a temporary suspension of the importation imme- 
diately excites a clamour among the planters. In time, no doubt, 
they may succeed in so overstocking the island with population as 
to convert it intoa little Ireland ; but, before this undesirable result 
is accomplished, the whole system will probably be exploded, by 
the alteration of the sugar duties..— Cape Shipping and Mercantile 
Gazette. 
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We have devoted considerable space in our present number to 
the question of American slavery—its present aspect and its pro- 
bable future being alike interesting and important. To those who 
are able from their position to form a somewhat correct estimate of 
public feeling in the United States, it is evident that the present is 
a crisis of considerable noment. The number of accessions to the 
anti-slavery ranks, through the passage and oppressive operation of 
the Fugitive Slave Law, has been very numerous, and must have 
considerable influence hereafter, in the treatment of this great 
question. The free States have now become a great hunting 
ground, where the slaveholder can proceed, accompanied by 
officers, to pounce upon peaceable citizens, force them ruthlessly 
before a Commissioner, and in the course of a few short hours bear 
them far away on the road to misery and death. It is felt to be an 
intolerable burden by many of the inhabitants of the Northern 
States, that their quiet should thus be disturbed, and that scenes 
should be enacted in their midst—in which the law compels them to 
take part, under severe penalties—of the most revolting character. 
We have given, in another part of the Reporter, some particulars of 
a serious affray, to which we are now able to add the following, 
which will give some idea of the passing excitement :— 

‘*On Saturday morning the United States Marshal, accompanied by 
Mr. Commissioner Ingraham, the United States District Attorney, Re- 
corder Lee, and several gentlemen, left Philadelphia for the scene of the 
late outrage, with the view of fully enforcing the laws of the United 
States relative to the rescue of the fugitive slaves, the murder of the elder 
Mr. Gorsuch, and the wounding of his son and nephew. The officers 
were accompanied by some forty-five United States marines, with a civil 
posse of some fifty men, Marshal Roberts having made a requisition to 
that effect. The party, upon reaching Christiana, immediately proceeded 
to discharge their duty, by scouring the woods and surrounding villages 
for miles. They laboured incessantly, the greater portion of the day and 
night, and succeeded in making twenty-four arrests in all. 

‘« In the possession of some of the parties, or rather upon the premises 
from which they were taken, several guns, dirks, and huge clubs, were 
found. Some of the guns were heavily charged, and are now in the 
hands of the proper officers. Eleven arrests were made on Friday, the 
prisoners being conveyed to Lancaster gaol. The excitement about Chris- 
tiana and neighbourhood was intense, and hundreds of the people were 
in attendance during the examination of the prisoners on Saturday after- 
noon and evening. It was after nine o’clock before the officers of the 


United States concluded their arduous duties, the heat being intense, and 


almost suffocating throughout. Several other arrests were subsequently 
made, amounting in all to thirty. A number of the prisoners were 
brought to Philadelphia and lodged in Moyamensing prison. With one 
or two exceptions, they are all coloured people. Their examination was 
to commence immediately before the U. S. Commissioner.’”’ 

It is impossible to say -what will be the ultimate issue of the 
enforcement of the law, but scenes like these must have a powerful 
influence on the public mind, 
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The New York Tribune has the following remarks, which may 
be supposed to indicate the prevailing sentiment :— 


‘A citizen of Maryland went on Thursday last to Christiana, near 
Lancaster, Pa., accompanied by an officer with a proper warrant, accord- 
ing to the Act of Congress, to reclaim two fugitive slaves. Their coming 
was expected by the negroes, who assembled to resist the law and defend 
the freedom of their brethren. A bloody affray ensued, in which Mr. 
Gorsuch, the master, was killed, and his son, who was with him, 
seriously wounded. The slaves were not taken; but since then several 
arrests have been made on the charge of treason, and the act of the slaves 
is quite generally condemned as murder. 

‘* It has been asserted that the abolitionists in that vicinity, when con- 
sulted beforehand, advised the negroes to arm themselves and shoot down 
the slave-catchers. This, however, is denied on the best authority. A 
letter which we published on Saturday, from a source sure to be accurately 
informed in this respect, says, that exactly the contrary advice was given 
them, and that they were explicitly told that it was better to flee than 
fight. We have no doubt this is the truth, especially as the abolitionists 
thereabout are Friends. It was good counsel, and it is to be deplored that 
the negroes did not follow it. 

‘It is also asserted that the blacks were the first to fire, as if that 
rendered their act more heinous; but this is also denied on their part. 
At any rate, it appears certain that Mr. Gorsuch was bent on getting 
them, at whatever cost, and warned them that a refusal to surrender would 
be attended by bloodshed. Accordingly, if he did not fire first, it was 
not from any intention to spare life on his part ; and the negroes in firing 
did no more than they knew would be done to them. 

‘*A great deal of horror is expressed at the result, because white men 
perished in attempting to execute a law of the United States. Had two of 
the resisting negroes fallen instead, comparatively little would have been 
thought of it, and we presume no arrest would have been deemed 
necessary. 

‘* For our part, we are as deeply shocked at the bloodshed which has taken 
place as any one, but we cannot hold the negroes guilty of the crime of 
murder. .... They defended an inalienable right, namely, the right 
to their own persons. When that right is assailed, no human decree or 
enactment can annul the authority of the individual to defend it, and to 
defend it, if he think advisable, to the last. No Act of Congress can 
make it right for one man to convert another into his personal property, 


or wrong for that other to refuse to be so treated. No statute of man’s | 


making can abrogate the first and manliest instinct of man’s nature, for 
that is the creation of the Higher Power. It is not sufficient for a legis- 
lature to declare that certain individuals are and ought to be the slaves of 
certain others, for slavery is not a matter of law, in the pure and elevated 
sense of that term, but of violence; and by violence they that it lays 
hands on are, in the eye of impartial and unsophisticated justice, authorised 
to resist it. Would it not, in truth, have been a worse murder, had the 
negroes been shot down in defending their freedom ? 

‘¢ But whatever be the absolute natural right in this case, it is plain that 
the blacks fell into a lamentable error. They ought to have followed the 
advice of their friends, and escaped from the country. No doubt that 
might have been done, even after the warrant was out for their arrest, for 
on all sides they would have found aid and comfort as they fled. Itis out 
of the question for fugitives to think of forcibly resisting the authorities, 
and being so, it is wrong for them to undertake it. It is wrong to seek 
and defy martyrdom, where nothing is to be gained thereby. The only 
safety for such persons, is to get out of this land of liberty as fast as they 
can. 

‘¢ We trust that this melancholy event may not be without its use in 
fixing upon this enactment among us the character that it bears in other 
civilised countries. Let it be seen as it is, shameful and inhuman. For, 
as we have said before, this affray is one of its legitimate fruits. In the 
Southern States, where slavery is at home, bloodshed is a frequent cir- 
cumstance in attempts at recapture. In bringing the fact upon our soil, 
it is not surprising that its most horrid accessories should come with it. 
But for slavery such things would not be; but for the Fugitive Slave 
Law they would not be in the free States.”’ 


A third attempt, on the part of a foolish and infatuated class of 
citizens of the United States under Southern influence, to over- 
throw the Government of Cuba has signally failed, under circum- 
stances of the most painful nature; the leader of the expedition, 
with about fifty of his followers, having been mercilessly sacrificed 
by the Spanish authorities. We sincerely hope that the United 
States Government will consider it their duty, in future, not only 
to remove their protection from such lawless invaders, but also to 
exert their authority to prevent the possibility of such aggressions. 
To the crying curse of slavery, that fruitful source of evil, must be 
attributed all the consequences which have grown, or are likely to 
grow out of this ill-fated expedition. The New York Evangelist 
has the following pertinent remarks on the pro-slavery character 
of the expedition ;— 














‘‘ We have an opinion in respect to the ruling motive of this 
expedition. If we mistake not, the mere emancipation of Cuba 
was not the whole, or even the main design. This is not the reason 
that has given it favour at the South. It is not philanthropy, 
neither is it the love of liberty. The Government of Cuba once 
subverted, what then? What is the next act in thisdrama? The 
question of annexation to this Government is plainly the next thing 
in order. Cuba is cursed with the institution of slavery; and her 
annexation, for the purpose of increasing the slave-power, and 
keeping up an ‘equilibrium’ between it and freedom, would be 
deemed a valuable prize by many of the Southern people. This 
question would have to be met. It would involve a new subject of 
political conflict between the North and South; and perhaps, more 
than anything else that has occurred in our whole history, endanger 
the perpetuity of the Union. We have already had some experience 
in this business of annexation, enough to last at least for a century. 
Texas was annexed for slavery; and with it came the Mexican 
war as a consequence, with its prodigious waste of treasure and 
life; and with the war came the acquisition of territosy, throwing 
the nation into a convulsion to know what to do with it. Now, we 
do not wish to see this experiment repeated. It is full of danger 
to the interests of liberty, as well as the perpetuity of our federal 
existence. Viewing slavery as the great calamity and curse of our 
country, we can sympathise with no plan whose object or effect 
will be to strengthen its power. We do not wish to see another 
slave Stateadded to the Union. The plain dictates alike of wisdom 
and justice are that we should plan, not for the growth, but the 
decrease and death of slavery. This, we know, is not the ruling 
policy of the South. If it were, we exceedingly doubt whether 
this Cuban expedition would have had so many sympathisers in 
that section of the Union. Suppose that Cuba had no slavery, and 
must be annexed, if at all, as a free State—what, then, would the 
South think of the expedition? Beyond a question, it would be 
universally repudiated. Is it then for slavery, the continuance of 
an unnatural and oppressive system of human bondage—already 
alarming by its greatness—that the American people are to rush 
into this unlawful experiment in the conquest of Cuba, and then 
into the dangerous ordeal of annexation? Is this the object that 
has inspired the movement? If so, where is its love of liberty? 
Where its generous and high-minded philanthropy? , We confess 
our inability to see in it any such qualities. Hence we have not 
a particle of sympathy for the project. We pity the deluded 
victims thereof, who have atoncd most sternly for their folly ; but 
the thing itself we can contemplate only with aversion and oppo- 
sition. We think it a mercy of Providence, that such an expedi- 
tion, gotten up under such auspices, has so utterly failed.’ 


Our readers will be glad to learn that information has been 
received from Mr. Scope, who has reached Canada west, and 
is pursuing his inquiries into the condition of the coloured 
population there. A large coloured Convention met in the city 
of Toronto on the 11th ult., when delegates from all parts of the 
American Union, as well as from Canada, were present, to the 
number of fifty. Important information, it was expected, would 
be presented, for the future.guidance of the operations of the 
coloured people both in Canada and the States. Amongst the 
subjects which were expected to engage attention are the 
following— 

1. The immediate emancipation of the African race from slavery, 
and a manifestation of gratitude to the Government of Great Bri- 
tain, which has so nobly protected us in the enjoyment of liberty, 
whenever and wherever we have stepped upon her soil. 

2. To abandon menial employments, as far as it may be practi- 
cable, and become owners and tillers of the soil. 

3. To consider the vast interests of moral, mental, and physical 
education. 

4. To inculcate the idea of every man becoming the owner of his 
homestead. 

5. The vital importance of our people becoming agriculturists as 
a means of making themselves independent. 

6. To recommend the emigration of free people of colour, from 
the United States, for the settlement of Canada land. 

7. To take proper steps for sustaining such presses only as will 
faithfully vindicate the rights of our people. 

8. To bear testimony against the American colonisation to Africa, 
as being prejudicial — colour and pro-slavery. 

9. To pledge ourselves to the defence of that Government only 
that protects us in the enjoyment of liberty. 

As Mr. Scone had made arrangements to be present at the Con- 
vention, he will be furnished with an opportunity of hearing the 
views and feelings of the more intelligent of the coloured people 
as to their future destiny. 

We hope to receive, in time for our next, a large amount of 
—— which we shall have pleasure in laying before our 
r ers, 3 
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The Flax Movement; its National Importance and Advantages. By 
CHEVALIER CLAvssEN. Effingham Wilson. 1851. 


When we consider that three-fourths of the cotton wool used in this 
country is produced by the unrequited labour of the poor slave in the 
Sonthern States of America, any movement which may tend to lessen the 
consumption of such produce by the introduction of an efficient substitute, 
or by promoting the growth of the staple in countries where free labour 
only is employed, must be matter of deep interest to every friend of huma- 
nity. Happily, in this instance, the powerful influence of the manu- 
facturer, whose interest is intimately connected with the success of the 
movement, is on the side of philanthropy. There are many reasons why 
the manufacturer casts a wishful eye to other countries than the United 
States. The failure of the American cotton crop, or the disturbance of 
the existing relations between this country and the United States, or an 
insurrection amongst the slave population, as well as other considerations, 
renders it eminently desirable that other fields should be opened where- 
from a supply of cotton may be obtained. We have, therefore, considered 
the question of the production of flax cotton a matter of sufficient interest 
to lead us to introduce to the attention of our readers some lengthened 
extracts from an elaborate review which has appeared in the Times 
newspaper :— 

** The culture of flax is no new subject to the farmer of this country. 
Three: hundred years ago it was enforced by statute, but as that was 
found ineffectual, the Government tried a bounty to encourage its cultiva- 
tion ; and, so late as 1798, 4d. a stone was distributed among the growers 
of flax. The great object of our legislators then was to render us inde- 
pendent of other countries, but neither statute nor bounty could prop a 
. business that did not pay, and year by year the extent of land under flax 
diminished. Within the last ten years the Royal Flax Society of Ireland 
caused attention to the subject in that country, and by publishing state- 
ments showing large profits to the cultivator, and by circulating minute 
and carefully prepared instructions as the management of the crop, they 
induced many landlords and farmers to engage largely in its cultivation. 
Trials were made, in all parts of the country, on so extensive a scale as to 
prove satisfactorily that the soil and climate are in every way suitable to 
flax. Two years ago, in the west and south of Ireland, the farmers’ rick- 
yards were, in these experimental districts, better filled with old ricks of 
unsaleable flax than with corn. This soon told on the general cultivation, 
the statistical returns showing that while in 1841 there were 83,000 acres 
under flax, in 1848 and 1849 it fell to between 50,000 and 60,000. Since 
then, the prospect of a market has improved, and the returns lately pub- 
lished show an increase in 1850 of 30,000 acres under flax, as compared 
with 1849. 

‘¢ In England a movement of the same kind was made with less success 
than in Ireland. The wages of labour here and the value of other kinds 
of agricultural produce both told against it, and, though a new and 
important element was introduced into the question by Mr. Warnes, of 
Trimingham, in Norfolk, the system made no progress. In 1820, a very 
extensive work was opened between the towns uf Goole and Snaith, in the 
West Riding, where every process was conducted in the most skilful 
manner, and, though the article was produced and purchased in the 
neighbourhood, ‘ the proprietors, in 1826,’ to use the words of Mr. Wells, 
of Booth Ferry, ‘having tried every experiment that ingenuity could 
devise, regardless of expense, abandoned a speculation which they found, 
if persevered in, could only tend to ruin.’ This work was accordingly 
closed, after a loss of upwards of £40,000. More recently Mr. Marshall, 
of Leeds, has erected works of the same kind, though ona more moderate 
scale, in Holderness ; but the farmers did not go readily into the system, 
and the manufacturer is obliged to hire the land, sow the seed, and weed 
and pull the crop at his own expense and risk, the same cause operating 
here as in Ireland, viz., that the farmer, if he grew the crop at his own 
risk, feels that he must then submit himself to the manufacturers’ price, 
as his bulky crop could not be carried to any other market. Besides 
this, the comparatively high prices of grain in this country made the 
growth of this somewhat precarious crop, for which the manufacturer 
could afford to pay not more than £8 or £10 an acre, an object of no 
moment to the English farmer. | 

“ Circumstances are now materially changed. The price of corn has 
fallen, while that of flax has risen. The uneasiness created by the 
deficient supply of cotton last year, and its high price, led to the inquiry 
whether some substitute might not be found, and, at this most appro- 
priate time, the new substance termed flax cotton, discovered by M. 
Claussen, was laid before the public. 

“This process is then described. It produces a complete separation 
of the integral fibres from each other, adapting them equally for the 
preparation of long fibre for the linen, or of short fibre for the other 
branches of textile manufacture, the fibre so prepared being uniform in 
strength, entirely free from colour, more readily bleached and scutched, 
while the former tedious and uncertain modes of steeping are superseded 
by one perfectly certain, with ordinary care. In this state the fibres are 








ready for the linen or flax manufactures; but the most important part of 
the invention still remains; that is, to fit them for spinning on the 
ordinary cotton or woollen machinery, for which they are not adapted, 
on account of their tubular and comparatively harsh and elastic character. 

‘They are so spun at the mill of Messrs. Quitzow, Schlessinger, and 
Co., at Apperley-bridge, near Bradford, and at Mr. Dargan’s mills at 
Kildinan, near Cork. Samples of cloth woven from equal parts of pre- 
pared flax and cotton at the mill of Messrs. Bright, of Rochdale, were 
exhibited at the meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society in February 
last, where Professor Way, the chemist of the Society, was perfectly suc- 
cessful in demonstrating by experiment the practicability of the process 
just described. 

‘‘We are aware that many experienced cotton-spinners do not believe 
that this substance can ever become a substitute for, or an auxiliary to 
cotton. The nature of the two materials is in their opinion so dissimilar, 
flax being hard and wiry, and cotton soft and silky, that in twisting the 
thread the hard nature of the flax is likely to throw out all the soft 
cotton, and leave the yarn uneven. In samples we have seen, in a half- 
worked state, the raw naked nature of the flax appears like what 
clothiers call the ‘kempts’ in wool—the short white hairs met with in 
woollen cloth or in hat bodies. As a mixture with wool there is a much 
greater probability of success. So short a time, however, has elapsed 
since the patent was obtained, that no one, however experienced in cotton 
spinning, would yet be justified in setting a limit to its applicability. A 
thousand tons of cotton daily are consumed in our cotton manufactures, 
and for one-half of that quantity, Mr. Claussen believes that flax may be 
substituted. To supply such a demand, the produce of 2,000 acres a day 
would be required, and seven times all the flax at present grown in the 
United Kingdom would in that case be needed by Manchester alone. 
Nor does this limit the demand, for the woollen districts are expected to 
be equally ready to avail themselves of a substance which can be used in 
combination with wool, for the purpose of spinning, on the existing wool 
machinery. One firm in Bradford is said to have already taken steps to 
carry on the manufacture on such a scale as may require the produce of 
5,000 acres in the ensuing year. 

‘* We do not stop to discuss a question necessarily of so speculative a 
character. It is a matter of national importance to know that an interest 
of such magnitude as the cotton manufacture is not wholly dependent on 
foreign supply, and that if that supply were likely in any material degree 
to fail us, we can produce an article at home which there are good 
grounds for believing would make up the deficiency. The probability of 
its being used as an auxiliary with wool is, in our opinion, much more 
certain, and of its applicability to the purposes of the hosiery trade there 
can be no doubt whatever. The Chevalier Claussen’s discovery will thus 
at once extend the demand for flax, while the simplicity of the machinery 
employed by him in the first process of manufacture will induce the 
British farmer to cultivate an article about the marketing of which there 
is no longer any mystery. The effect of this on English agriculture may 
yet be very important, and to this point, the most practically interesting 
at the present moment, we shall devote the rest of our space. 

‘* The chief objections to the extended culture of flax in this country 
have hitherto been its exhaustive character, and its bulky nature, which 
rendered it unsuitable for a distant market, and obliged the farmer either 
to depend altogether on the neighbouring manufacturer, or to go through 
minute and tedious processes, to the interruption of the other business of 
his farm. M. Claussen has removed both these objections. The crop, 
instead of being pulled, as was formerly necessary, before being ripe, may 
now mature its seed, which the farmer may keep at home to fatten his 
bullocks, and so enrich hisland. When thecrop is ripe it may be stacked 
like any other crop, and, when the farmer is disposed to sell it, he is 
provided with a simple machine at cost price—about £10—-without any 
claim for license or royalty, by which he is enabled to clean the fibre par- 
tially, separating it from the straw, thus reducing the bulk of his crop to 
fit it for transit to market, while he retains on his farm a large portion of 
his crop which would otherwise be lost to it. The flax so prepared is 
adapted to the manufacture of sailcloths, standing and running rigging, 
ropes, canvas, nets, bags, and other coarse articles, and to the after 
treatment required to prepare it for spinning on the ordinary machinery 
with cotton, silk, or wool. It is equally available for the linen manufac- 
tures. The estimates given are sufficiently encouraging, and we trust 
that they may realise the anticipations of M. Claussen, and so be the 
means of bringing the farmer and manufacturer into a position of greater 
mutual benefit and dependence. 

‘*We cannot enter further into the detail of the question of profit 
as regards the farmer than this, that if when wheat was 60s. a quarter, a 
flax crop could be grown without loss in comparison, now that wheat 
has fallen to 40s., the flax crop, if it maintain its price, must certainly 
rise in the farmer’s estimation. M. Claussen’s process may open up a 
greatly increased and continually increasing demand, and the trials to be 
made this season will set the question of its successful application beyond 
cavil. But, as a resource to the farmer, it is not fair to the flax crop to 
compare it merely with wheat, for it can be grown to perfection within 
a much wider range of soil and climate in the British islands than wheat. 
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We have seen it growing with equal success in the fens of Lincolnshire, 
the warp soils of Marshland, and the clays of Holderness, on the sunny 
fields of the midland counties, the bare levels of Caithness, and in the 
moist climate of Mayo, 

‘* Before taking leave of M. Claussen, and his very important and in- 
teresting discovery, we must not omit to mention one, and not the least 
beneficial, of the results of flax culture—viz., that wherever it has been 
introduced in England it has increased the employment and improved 
the social condition of the people. In the parish of Patrington, in the 
East Riding, where the works of the Messrs. Marshall are established, 
the rate of wages for men, women, and children has been raised from 
12 to 15 per cent. above that of the surrounding district ; and in the 
village of Trimingham, in Norfolk, where Mr. Warnes’ operations are 
carried on, pauperism has been extinguished, and there is not one able- 
bodied labourer, or any member of his family, who may not obtain 
regular employment throughout the year.’’ 








THE PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF COTTON, AND 
SOURCES FROM WHENCE OBTAINED. 


An interesting and important return of the cotton trade of the United 
Kingdom, and the trade with the United States of America, was presented 
to Parliament at the close of the session. The first table in the returns 
shows the quantity of cotton wool imported from each country in each of 
the last three years ; the total quantity in 1850 being only 663,576,861 
Ibs., against 755,469,012 lbs. in the preceding year. But the most 
striking feature in the return is the large increase in the imports from 
the East Indies in 1850, compared with the previous year. We believe 
that increase to be ettributable almost exclusively to the higher prices 
which prevailed in 1850. Some small portion of the increase may have 
been owing to the improved culture with American seed, and the better 
quality of native sorts, owing to an improved preparation, The 
quantity of East Indian cotton imported in 1849 was equal only to about 
eleven per cent. of that imported from the United States ; but, in 1850, 
it was equal to nearly twenty-five per cent. From Brazil and the Medi- 
terranean the imports were nearly equal in 1849 and 1850; but those 
years showed a great increase on 1848. The quantity imported from the 
West Indies in 1850 was little more than a fourth of that imported in 
1849. The following table shows the exact quantities imported from 
each quarter. 


COTTON WOOL IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


























Quantities imported. 

British | British W. 

Years. pueen en She Brazil. The Medi- estniens Indies and Other All parts 
‘Amerien. terranean, | in the East; British parts. i 

Indies, Guiana. 
iti ‘Tbs. Tbs. lbs. | __ Ibs. Tbs. Ibs. ~ Ibs. 
1848 | 600,247,488) 19,971,378) 7,221,861) 84,101,961) 640,437 827,036) 713,020,161 
1849 | 634,504,050) 30,738,133)17,369,843) 70,838,515) 944,307 |1,074, 164) 755, 469, 012 
1850 | 493,153,112) 30,299,982)18,931,414)118,872,742) 228,913 |2,090, 698) 663,576,861 





The next table in the return shows the quantity of cotton manufac- 
tures of every description exported in each of the three years; by 
which it appears that their value had risen between 1848 and 1850 from 
£22,681,200 to £28,257,401. This increase of value has risen chiefly 
upon manufactured goods, as distinguished from yarns, &c. The following 
shows the quantity and the value of each description exported :— 


BRITISH MANUFACTURES OF COTTON, INCLUDING TWIST AND YARN, 
EXPORTED FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM TO ALL PARTS OF THE 
WORLD. 





























q Cott Total 
E Cotton entered by the aan ‘Cotton Thread. Pr voll 
» yard. by value. Value. 
Quanty, | Declared [Declared Ga sassry,[Peceell Guanes, = 
yards. z ee Ibs. z Ibs. £ £ 
1848}1 ,096, 751,823) 15,710,857)714,624'3,728,909|327,888)135,831,162/5,927,831/22,681,200 
18,794, 964 847,806 4, 955,259)428, 276) 149,502,28116 


1849)1 "337,536, 116 


6,704,089 26,775,135 
1850}1,358,182,941 


20,530, 435, 903, 41214, 357 3195 439, 850) 131,370,368)6,383,704| 28,257,401 











The entire value of the exports of the produce of the United Kingdom, 
in 1850, was £71,359,000, and it therefore appears that, of that large 
sum, no less than £28,257,401 consisted of cotton goods of different 
kinds, and which thus represents about forty per cent. of our whole 
exports. 

The next table applies only to the trade with the United States, by 
which it appears that, between 1848 and 1850, the value of cotton goods 
exported increased from £1,366,841 to £2,128,061, and of cotton 
manufactures of all kinds from £1,713,024 to £2,504,280. It thus 
appears, that our cotton trade with the United States is about one- 
eleventh part or nine per cent. of the whole.—Economist. 


CULTIVATION OF COTTON IN AFRICA. 


A special meeting of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce was held 
on the 17th ult., to receive a communication from Captain Adolphus 
Swinton, respecting the cultivation of cotton in Africa. Mr. Bazley, the 
chairman of the Chamber, presided, and explained that, about two years 
ago, Captain Swinton drew attention to the _capabilities of the country 
named for the supply of the raw material on which our manufacturers 
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| depended, in consequence of which he (the chairman) supplied him with 
seed, which he took out to Africa, and distributed amongst the chiefs and 
other influential parties on the west coast, who were disposed to engage 
in the cultivation of cotton as an article of barter for our manufactures. 
Captain Swinton said, in 1847, when he first went out to Africa, whilst in 
Sierra Leone, he saw numerous cotton bushes, and, without any know- 
ledge that the American supply to England was uncertain, he gathered 
some, intending to bring it to England, conceiving it might be made a 
valuable article of commerce. He subsequently became aware of the 
exertions which were being made to extend the growth of the plant in 
various places; and on his return to Africa, with the seed of which the 
chairman had spoken, he had interested himself with the King of Sherbro, 
sometimes called the Chief of Bompey, and he had induced him to sow 
and cultivate it, by offering him a stated price for all he raised. Having 
once grown it, he conceived there could be no difficulty in continuing its 
cultivation, if the people could only be induced to exert themselves. He 
had some cotton to lay before the members of the Chamber, which was 
grown about eighty miles from the sea coast. He then read a letter from 
the King of Sherbro, respecting the cultivation of the plant in his domi- 
nions, expressing his wish to proceed with the experiment. What he had 
brought all grew wild. The chairman said that, of two samples which 
Captain Swinton had brought, one was not likely to come into use in this 
country, but the other was quite equal in quality to fair New Orleans, 
and was suited to enter largely into our manufactures. It was peculiarly 
free on the staple, clean, and extremely strong. Several questions were 
then asked of Capt. Swinton. He stated that he conceived the cost of 
producing cotton in Africa would be very small; wages in Sierra Leone 
were generally 9d. a day; 1s. being very high. He had not seen any 
cotton produced from the seed sown. The Africans were very willing to 
adopt English customs, and indeed desirous, but they had some sus- 
picions as to the conduct of the Government of Sierra Leone respecting 
the payment of stipends. Many other inquiries were made, and, in 
answer to them, the fact was clearly made out, that the growth of cotton 
in the district named might be largely increased, but that Captain Swinton 
had offered them 4}d. a pound for what they grew, a price much above 
what could be obtained in England. Captain Swinton was thanked for 
his communication, and Mr. Bazley assured him that the subject should 
receive the best attention of the Chamber. 








SLAVERY IN NEW MEXICO. 


Slavery at this moment exists in New Mexico. Of this there is 
evidence, unhappily, too convincing. The Rev. Mr. Kephart, a mis- 
sionary, in a letter from Santa Fe, dated February 28th, 1851, tells the 
following story of a Mexican slaveholder :— 


‘* An incident, on a small scale, occurred a few days since, which will 
serve to throw some light upon the Websterian theory of physical 
impossibility in regard to slavery, and its introduction into this territory. 
The Committee of the American and Foreign Anti-slavery Society had 
sent me a number of copies, in English and Spanish, of an address to 
the inhabitants of new Mexico and California, animadverting upon the 
action of Congress in relation to those territories, and portraying the 
pernicious influences of slavery. As I could not converse in Spanish, 
I procured the services of an old Mexican, who was acquainted with 
every person about the city, and gave him some of the addresses. The 
old man had spent a part of one afternoon very faithfully in his 
work, and was coming to my room the next morning for a fresh supply, 
when he was stopped in the street by some ruffian, a Mexican slave- 
holder, as I have since been informed, and threatened with violence if he 
should dare to distribute any more.’’ 

The address which thus excited the threats of the slaveholder in New 
Mexico was the admirable document prepared by Judge Jay, on the 
omission, by Congress, to provide New Mexico and California with 
Territorial Governments, and on the social and political evils of slavery. 
Like all the productions of this admirable man, it is clear and logical, 
abundant in facts and figures, and conclusive in its reasoning. It appeals 
only to the highest motives, and relies throughout upon Divine truth, 
without exaggeration, declamation, or any tincture of personality. And 
yet a slaveholder at Santa Fe threatened a Christian missionary with 
violence if he should dare to distribute any more of this tract. 

The spirit of this slaveholder seems now to animate the territory of 
New Mexico, which is fatally surrendering itself to slavery. Its present 
governor, James S. Calhoun, is a fit representative of a national 
administration which sanctioned the Fugitive Slave Bill. Some judg- 
ment may be formed of his anti-republican and unchristian character, 
from the following passage in his message to the Legislative Assembly of 
New Mexico :— 

‘« Free negroes are regarded as nuisances in every State and territory 
in the Union, and where they are tolerated, society is most degraded. 
I trust the Legislature will pass a law that will prevent their entrance 
into this territory. The disgusting degradation to which society is sub- 
jected by their presence is obvious to all, and demands a prohibitory act 
of the severest character.”’ 
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With such a governor, backed by a national administration apostate to 
freedom, the plots of slavery have full play. The influence of Government 
is against freedom, whose humble missionaries are left to battle alone in 
this vast territory with the slave power. Listen again to the Rev. Mr. 
Kephart :— 

‘¢ They will hedge up my way by every possible device, so as to prevent 
me from making a survey of the country, and finding out its agricultural, 
manufacturing, and mineral advantages. They will send their forerunners 
in every direction, to every point, to prepare the way before me by 
hedging it up. The more wealthy of the Mexicans—the peon-holders—- 
can easily be persuaded that the same agency that would abolish slavery 
would also abolish peonage, and I believe that they are about as stub- 
bornly bent upon the perpetuation of that system as the slaveholders are 
in regard to this. Taking all these things into consideration, I some- 
times feel as if it were a bootless expenditure of my time and your 
money longer to stay here, and am very much inclined to pull up stakes 
and go home; but when the thought recurs, ‘ Who, then, will be left 
here to lift up his voice for freedom? Not one!’ I cannot bear the idea 
of giving up the field so. I have, however, felt it to be my duty to give 
a plain statement of the facts in the case. I suppose there will be several 
families out here this spring, bringing their slaves with them. That is to 
be the policy. They will not at first bring slaves herein large numbers, 
as that would arouse the suspicions of the Mexicans, but families will 
move in bringing their domestics with them, thus gradually familiarising 
them with the thing, and paving the way for larger importations. The 
fact is, I do not believe that this territory will ever be a free State by the 
action of its population, unless there should be a large immigration from 
the North. Unless the freemen of the North will plant themselves upon 
the broad platform of ‘No more slave States,’ and stand by it, in my 
humble judgment the last hope of arresting slavery-domination is extin- 
guished, and we may either prepare ourselves meekly to bear the yoke in 
future, or cast it off, as our fathers did, by revolution. 


‘* Tt is of no use longer to shut our eyes to the light because it is painful. 
The question of slavery has ceased to be one in relation to the negro race, 
though that was enough to invest it with infinite interest. It has reached 
its culminating point, and the question now to settle is, Shall the white 
Sreemen of the North be free men indeed, or shall they submit them- 
selves to a vassalage more degrading than negro slavery, because volun- 
tarily assumed ?’’ 

Such is the testimony of an eye-witness, writing from New Mexico. 
Mr. Webster’s vaunted law of physical geography is powerless against 
the wickedness of human nature and the untiring machinations of slave- 
holders. Against these, nothing but the discarded ‘‘ thunder ’’ of the 
Wilmot Proviso can prevail. Besides attempting to exclude from the 
territory everything that would tend to bring the peculiar institution into 
disrepute, industrious efforts have been made to prevent the sending out 
such information as would be likely to encourage immigration from the 
Northern States. This, of course, would leave it entirely at the disposal 
of slaveholders, who will fill it up as fast as they can. Onthis Mr. Kephart 
says :—‘‘ Before I left Missouri this influence was brought to bear on me. 
It was more than once said, ‘ If you write for the newspapers, after you 
get out there, don’t say anything good of New Mexico.’ Startling 
accounts of its barrenness and sterility were given, which, if I had fully 
believed them, would have led me to believe that a single blade of grass 
might have begged in vain through the whole territory for nourishment 
enough to maintain it a single summer. ‘These stories have been repeated 
to me since my arrival here, until I have learned how to estimate them.’’ 

So far from this being true, this missionary describes the country as 
consisting in part of mountains, inarable indeed, but supposed to be rich 
in minerals—gold, silver, lead, copper, quicksilver, and coal; but, in 
part, also, of as fertile arable Jand as is to be found anywhere. He 
adds, ‘‘ The cultivation of the soil is carried on with comparatively little 
labour, and as a grazing country it has perhaps no equal. In a portion 
of the territory, I have been informed, cotton grows as finely, and yields 
as well, as in any of the cotton-growing States. The Navago Indians 
raise as fine wheat and corn as is to be found perhaps anywhere in the 
States, and with scarcely any labour whatever.’’ 

The Democratic Standard, in one of its recent numbers, thus sounds the 
alarm, in language which we are glad to repeat : 

“ At no period in the history of this country has there ever been more 
real danger of the extension of slavery into free terrritory than there is 
at this moment. There never has been a time when greater necessity 
existed for the exercise of vigilance by the friends of freedom to check 
the aggressions of the slave power. But yet there isa strange apathy upon 
the public mind in relation to this important subject, This ought not to 
arise from discouragement in view of the results of previous efforts, for 
the anti-extension agitation of 1848 was blessed with splendid success. 
To the agitation in favour of the Wilmot Proviso is unquestionably due 
the securing of Oregon against slavery, and the formation of a free State 
constitution for California, Present safety from the danger of slavery 
extension by no means justifies apathy or lukewarmness upon this sub- 
ject ; for the danger is immediate, and slavery is now being carried into 
New Mexico.””"—Boston Commonwealth, 
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THREATENED TROUBLES WITH MEXICO ABOUT FUGITIVE SLAVES. 


The Houston (Texas) Telegraph of July the 18th contains the fol- 
lowing :— 

‘* Several persons who have lately visited the towns of Santa Rosa, 
Morelos, and the Presidio, for the purpose of re-capturing runaway slaves, 
have returned, and report that the fugitive slaves are harboured by the 
Mexicans, and in some instances force has been used to prevent our citi- 
zens from re-capturing these slaves. This has so exasperated many of 
the settlers at the west, that they are determined to raise a force sufficient 
to overpower all opposition, and re-capture their slaves at all hazards. 
At the last accounts a large party of armed Texians had assembled near 
Presidio, and threatened to attack the town if the fugitive slaves were not 
givenup. It is intimated that there are not less than two thousand fugi- 
tive slaves in the Mexican towns between the mouth of the Rio Grande 
In Santa Rosa, there are forty fugitives who escaped from 
one plantation in Arkansas. The owner of them has made many efforts 
to induce them to return to Arkansas, but in vain, They boast that they 
are ina free country, and permitted to enjoy equal privileges with the 
Mexicans. We have been informed that about two hundred fugitives 
from Texas crossed at one of the principal ferries on the Rio Grande, 
during the last two years. We are informed that a company of ninety 
men, well-armed and equipped, will be soon marched into Santa Rosa, 
if certain slaves are not given up ; and we should not be surprised if five 
hundred or a thousand men should follow them, should they meet with 
opposition from the Mexican authorities. Our information is derived 
from such respectable sources, that we think there can be little doubt 
that difficulties are brewing on our western frontier, that may prove far 
more serious than those relating to the Cuban invasion. It may be well 
for the Government to look well to this subject, and take timely precau- 
tions to prevent another rupture in Mexico.”’ 


and Presidio. 





THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


We give the following from the correspondent of the Daily News, not 
that we concur in the observations which accompany the statement of facts, 
but because of the facts themselves. If the cruisers are to be employed, 
and if success is ultimately to crown their efforts, then no shallow pre- 
texts about vessels being only engaged in the internal slave-trade, or 
that the presence of large quantities of the various provisions used for 
the sustenance of the slaves not being necessarily evidence of engagement 
in the traffic, must avail. We know too much of the plans adopted, to 
put any confidence whatever in the statements made respecting the Novo 
Mello. No doubt, the commanders had received every information as 
to the intentions of this particular vessel. Besides, the amount of expe- 
rience possessed by the officers engaged in the service will now lead 
them to determine, with pretty fair accuracy, the question of implication 
or otherwise. The Brazilian Government is too well aware of the skilful 
manoeuvres of the traders, to be offended with the zeal of the cruisers, 
if it is as sincere as it is represented to be, in its efforts to suppress the 
slave-trade. 

Since the above was in type, the following illustration has appeared in 
the United Service Gazetle :— 

‘*THE AFRICAN SLAVER’S DODGE, 

‘* A correspondent from the coast of Africa narrates the following 
successful trick of a slaver, in escaping from the British cruiser :—‘It is 
said that two full slavers have lately escaped, one from Lagos, a Sardinian ; 
and another, a Spaniard, from Porto Legino, with 300 and 500 respec- 
tively. The Lagos fellow escaped by a very clever trick; he saw the 
Prometheus steam -sloop, Commander Foot, standing in, and was then in 
the act of hoisting his water casks. The captain, however, bolted off to 
a merchant skipper, who was known to be legitimately taking in a boat- 
load of palm oil, and for a matter of 300 dollars induced him to exchange 
boats for a few hours. The steamer came in, boarded him, and seeing 
him busily engaged taking in palm oil, stood off again; he then finished 
his proceedings, got the niggers on board, and bolted in the night. 
The Prometheus came in next day, and found him non est inrentus. If 
the accounts be true from Brazil, he will require as much tact to get them 
landed as he displayed in shipping them.’ ”’ 


(From the ** Daily News.’’) 


‘*Rio de Janeiro, August 13. 

‘*In a former letter, after having detailed to you the vigorous and 
effective measures taken by the Brazilian Government for the suppression 
of the slave-trade, I expressed a fear that some act of violence or injustice, 
on the part of our cruisers, would change the favourable course which 
things were taking. I am sorry to state that my prediction has been 
fulfilled, and will now state to you some of those proceedings, which are 
greatly to be lamented, inasmuch as they tend to frustrate the object in 
view, but doubly so in that they disgrace our English flag, and reflect 
discredit upon our naval officers, 

‘‘ The first case which I have to report is the capture and destruction 
of the brig Piratinim, and the facts of the case I will state in as few 
words as possible, leaving you to form your own opinion of the legality 
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ofthe capture. The Piratinim sailed from Bahia with a cargo of 4,000 
alqueires of salt, thirty-seven packages of earthenware and china, and a 
few barrels of sherry and Madeira wines. Her passengers were the 
Senhor Leitao, the owner of a large sugar cstate near Cawpos, and 
ninety-seven slaves belonging to the same gentleman. (It is necessary 
here to remark, that about one-third of the number were mulattoes, and 
that all the others were Creoles, and speaking the Portuguese language.) 
Each slave was provided with a passport from the police authorities of 
Bahia, had been duly despatched from that port, and had embarked pub- 
licly, and during the day time: in short, the cargo of the Piratinim was 
in all respects a legal one, and she pursued her voyage with all the con- 
fidence and fancied security of an honest trader. A few days after leaving 
port, she was encountered by the Sharpshooler steamer, whose signal to 
lie to was immediately responded to ; her despatches, &c., were produced, 
but, undeniable as was the evidence offered of her innocence, the Pira- 
tinim was adjudged to be a lawful prize, the slaves were transferred to 
the Sharpshooter, and to crown all, ‘a general division (says the Jornal 
da Commercio) of the wines, china, and other spoil, was made amongst 
the officers and crew of the Sharpshooter; the Piratinim was then set 
fire to and sunk!’ The excitement and indignation caused in Rio by 
this disgraceful proceeding was intense, and scarcely had the popular 
feeling in some degree subsided, when a new outrage was reported, even 
less justifiable, if possible, than the preceding. 

‘* The Brazilian brig, Novo Mello, left this port for Santa Catharina on 
the 20th of July, with a cargo of merchandise, of the value of about 
£2,000 sterling. On the 28th, she was detained by the steamer Locust, 
and although absolutely nothing was found on board to criminate her, 
yet she was made a prize of, and sent to St. Helena. Her passengers 
(amongst whom was a Brazilian clergyman, returning to his parish in 
Santa Catharina) were landed in a boat of the Locust. ‘ Their domestic 
slaves,’ says the Jornal da Commercio, ‘were allowed to accompany 
them only upon the payment of a sum equal to £10 per head, the 
receipts for which payment are still in the hands of the passengers. 
Other cases, of a similar nature to those above, are reported. One of 
them, in particular, of a peculiarly piratical character; but, as I have 
not the means of ascertaining the truth of those statements, I abstain 
from giving you the particulars.’ 

‘« Part of the cargo of the Novo Mello consisted of eighty barrels of 
flour, shipped for Santa Catharina by the eminent American firm of 
Maxwell, Wright, and Co. You are, perhaps, aware that this firm 
stands at the very head of the foreign commercial houses of this city ; 
and this fact alone I conceive to be sufficient to convince you of the 
illegality of the capture. Fortunate it is for the cause of justice that 
this has occurred, as the position of Messrs. Jlaxwell, Wright, and Co. 
is such as cannot fail to procure for them the indemnification which, as 
Brazilians, they would probably have been denied. 

‘‘ In a word, so unjust and violent are the proceedings of our cruisers, 
that British residents in Rio de Janeiro are placed in the painful and 
most unusual position of being almost ashamed to acknowledge them- 
selves to be Englishmen; and, passive as the Brazilians have been, under 
repeated insults and injuries, yet, if this system is persevered in, an out- 
break of popular fecling will most assuredly take place, and English life 
and property be seriously jeopardised. 

‘¢ The foregoing facts I communicate to you, in the hope that you will 
give them all possible publicity, that Englishmen at home may learn how 
their flag is being disgraced upon the coast of Brazil, by being made to 
cover such acts of injustice and oppression; that the opponents of the 
slave-trade may judge for themselves whether the present system is cal- 
culated to bring about the long-desired result; that British merchants 
may consider how it will affect their extensive commercial relations with 
the empire ; and that public opinion at home may declare against this 
abuse of our superior power, in thus employing it to trample upon and 
oppress a weak and unoffending nation. 

‘¢ All that she can do, Brazil has done, and is doing, for the suppres- 
sion of the traffic; but, if injustice is thus allowed to be practised with 
impunity, and lawless outrage on the part of our officers is to be followed 
by the promotion and reward of its perpetrators, then the means em- 
ployed will most assuredly defeat their end; the Brazilian Government 
will be thrown into difficulties which will oblige it to withdraw its 
present energetic opposition to the trade. It has been proved that our 
cruisers, of themselves, are entirely inefficient to repress it; and, after 
having had the end so earnestly sought for almost in our grasp, we shall 
find ourselves farther than ever from its attainment ; and the only gain 
to the nation, after the expenditure of much treasure, and at the cost of 
infinite trouble, will be the promotion and enrichment of half a dozen 
naval officers.”’ 


On the receipt of the above intelligence, a meeting of merchants 
interested in the Brazilian trade was held, at which the following memo- 
rial to Lord Palmerston was agreed upon :— 


‘* Manchester Commercial Association, Sept. 18, 1851. 


‘‘ My Lord,—A numerous and influential deputation of members of 
this association, largely engaged in the Brazilian trade, have recently 





waited upon the board, and have represented that the intelligence re- 
ceived from Brazil by the last packet, and which has since appeared in 
the public papers, is of a nature calculated to inspire with the greatest 
alarm every British merchant engaged in commerce with that country, 
the more so as the published accounts are amply borne out by their pri- 
vate correspondence. 

‘The association learns that feelings of the greatest exasperation 
against the British Government prevail in the Brazilian legislature and 
amongst the people at large, in consequence of certain alleged acts of 
injustice inflicted by our cruisers upon subjects of that State, by the 
seizure and destruction of their shipping engaged in legitimate commerce, 
and by the confiscation of their cargoes without due legal investigation ; 
and that a law had been passed by a majority of 79 to 15 in the Lower 
House of Representatives, empowering the Government to place the 
coasting trade under the flag of some more powerful nation ;—a mode of 
proceeding which it is feared may be still further extended, to the incal- 
culable injury of British commerce, should a similar course of what they 
assert to be unprovoked aggression on the part of Great Britain be any 
longer persevered in. 

‘*The association have, therefore, requested me respectfully to bring 
the matter under your lordship’s notice, feeling that the magnitude of the 
interests involved, whether as regards the immense importance of the 
trade which may thus be placed in jeopardy, or the vast amount of Bri- 
tish property at present in the hands of Brazilians, will be deemed by 
your lordship apology sufficient for their trespassing upon your attention ; 
and they trust that your lordship will cause strict inquiry to be made 
into the truth of the foregoing allegation, and if it should be ascertained 
that any substantial ground of complaint does in reality exist, your lord- 
ship will immediately adopt such course as may effectually provide 
against a recurrence of acts of unnecessary severity towards the Brazilian 
people ; and as great anxiety and uncertainty prevail among the mer- 
chants interested in the trade with Brazil, this association will esteem it as 
a favour if your lordship will supply them with any information calcu- 
lated to allay the apprehensions which have necessarily been excited by 
the advices above referred to. 

‘* T have the honour to be, my Lord, 
‘* Your Lordship’s most obedient servant, 
“J. ASPINALL TuRNER, President. 

‘¢The Right Hon. Lord Viscount Palmerston, 

G.C.B., &c.”’ 


BARBADOES ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


The anniversary mecting of the Barbadoes Auxiliary Anti-slavery 
Society was held on the Ist of August last. The chair was taken by the 
Attorney-General, in the absence of the Chief-Justice, who was prevented 
from attending by unavoidable circumstances. The learned gentleman 
delivered a short but very excellent address. He said, in effect, that he 
had readily complied with the request of the Committee to preside on this 
occasion, because he cordially concurred in the objects of the Association, 
and of the Society of which it was a branch—namely, the abolition of 
slavery and the slave-trade—and especially in the manner in which those 
objects were to be carried out—by pacific, moral, and religious efforts. 
When asked to become a Vice-patron of the Society, he had not hesitated 
a moment, for the reasons just mentioned; and because, likewise, he 
deemed it to be a duty to those in this island who afforded a triumphant 
refutation to the slander that the descendants of Africa were less capable 
than any other part of the great human family of cultivation and advance- 
ment. He was not aware that there was any direct command in the 
Scriptures against slavery, but he was quite satisfied that the whole spirit 
and design of the Gospel—whose founder inculcated love—was opposed 
to it. A country in which slavery was established could not be a happy 
and prosperous country—it could not be a highly civilised, much less a 
christianised country. He did not say that in slave countries there 
would not be many educated, refined, and Christian men ; but he did say, 
that such men would deplore the existence of the system which they 
might be powerless to remedy, and that, as a nation, such would not be 
their character. This island enjoyed a state of prosperity at this moment 
which it had never enjoyed at any period of slavery, and which, while 
slavery existed, it could not enjoy. He hoped that at no distant day the 
objects of the Society would be completely achieved. The learned 
gentleman resumed his seat amidst loud applause, and called upon the 
secretary, Mr. T. Jones, to read the following report :— 

‘¢ The Committee of the Barbadoes Auxiliary Anti-slavery Society, in 
meeting their friends on the anniversary of the abolition of slavery in the 
British West Indian Islands, cannot fail to record their lively gratitude 
to Almighty God for the success which has attended the great measure 
of emancipation in these colonies, and the peace, comparative prosperity, 
and happiness which at present prevail in them. 

‘‘ While the Committee recur with satisfaction to the fact that thousands 
of their fellow-men, in these colonies, have been released from bondage, 
and enjoy the rights and privileges of free men, they cannot fail to 
remember that there are millions in America, Brazil, the Spanish and 
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Dutch colonies, and in Africa, who are enduring all the evils incident to 
the state of slavery. The system of American slavery, to which public 
attention has been specially directed for some months, cannot be desig- 
nated in terms befitting its gross injustice and inhumanity. The extent 
to which it is carried, and the evils which result from it, cannot be 
exhibited in the limits of a report like this; but the Committee would 
urge upon all classes the expediency of acquainting themselves with the 
facts which are now within the reach of all who care to procure them. 
The promulgation and enforcement of the provisions of the iniquitous 
Fugitive Slave Law have drawn down the unmitigated reprobation of 
every man who has a heart to feel for suffering humanity. The fiendish 
spirit which characterises the law and has attended its operations is 
familiar ‘to all. Many individuals of colour, who had long resided in 
what are called the free States, have been reduced to slavery—several 
lives have been ruthlessly sacrificed—and numbers have fled to Canada, 
or other parts of the British dominions, where they could enjoy that 
safety and immunity from the slave-hunter which was denied them in the 
land of their birth. Of these, the Committee would mention William 
and Ellen Craft, fugitive slaves, who were the guests of a gentleman at 
Leeds (England), on the night of the 30th March last, when the census 
was taken in England. It was requisite that their names and places of 
nativity should be inserted in the Government census returns, and the 
gentleman accordingly entered them as ‘ Fuyitives from slavery in 
America, the land of their birth.’—It is right that it should be pub- 
lished to the world that her own children should be driven from a land 
where all are said to be free and equal, to seek refuge from the man- 
stealer in a foreign country. 

‘In view of the iniquitous law to which reference has been made, and 
of the slave-system generally in the States, the religious and philan- 
thropic bodies of England have taken a noble stand. They resolved, 
when it was known that many visitors from the States would be in Eng- 
land during the period of the Great Exhibition, to show the determi- 
nation existing among them to have ‘no fellowship with the unfruitful 
works of darkness.’ ”’ 

Here followed the resolutions of the various religious bodies. 

‘‘ This Committee, when the news of the passing of the Fugitive Slave 
Law reached the island, convened a public meeting in Bridgetown, which 
was numerously attended, and submitted certain resolutions, denouncing 
the iniquity of the law, declaring the abhorrence in which its provisions 
were held, and expressing the sympathy of this public in the sufferings 
and persecutions of their fellow-men in the States. Those resolutions 
were cordially adopted, and a collection, to the amount of 136 dollars, 
was forwarded to the Secretary of the American and Foreign Anti-slavery 
Society, to be applied to the relief of sufferers from the operation of the 
law. A deputation from the Committee waited upon his lordship the 
Bishop, in common with the other Vice-patrons—his Honour Sir Bowcher 
Clarke, and the Honourable John Sealy—on that occasion, and were 
surprised to learn, that his lordship drew a ‘distinction, both in theory 
and practice, between the slave-trade and long-established slavery, 
which was not in harmony with the views of the Barbadoes Auxiliary 
Anti-slavery Society.’ 

‘¢ The Committee regret that from all reliable accounts with which they 
are acquainted, there is no diminution of the African slave-trade. Indeed, 
so long as slavery exists in various nations, called civilised and Christian, 
it will be useless to expect that the trade in Africa will be suppressed. 
The efforts to check it by an armed force on the coast have not only 
proved unavailing, but it is generally believed that they have very greatly 
increased the miseries of the wretched Africans. To the abolition of 
slavery as a ‘domestic institution,’ and the planting of colonies in 
Africa, from whence true religion, and the cultivation of the arts and 
sciences, might be promoted among the natives, do the Committee look 
for that consummation which is to be devoutly prayed for. 

‘‘The attention of the Committee has been called to several cases in 
which natives of this and other of the sister colonies have, upon various 
pretences, been induced to proceed to America, or the colonies in which 
slavery is still maintained. There is reason to believe that many Barba- 
dians are, at this moment, held in slavery in foreign countries. The 
Committee have endeavoured, but in vain, to obtain information in the 
cases of two parties reported to them; and a flagrant case that occurred 
recently, in which certain tradesmen were decoyed from Demerara to 
Upata, deserves the attention of the friends of freedom. A special Com- 
mittee was recently appointed from the general Committee, to afford the 
necessary warning to the unwary people of this and other colonies, who 
are liable to be imposed upon by the arts of designing and unprincipled 
traders or adventurers who may attempt to delude them. After duly 
considering the matter, the Sub-Committee prepared the following paper, 
which has been adopted for general circulation, and to which special 
attention is requested :— 

‘The Committee of the Barbadoes Auxiliary Anti-slavery Society have 
had under consideration the state of the laws in several of the United 
States of America affecting persons of African descent, and take this 
means of warning their brethren in these colonies against their provisions. 

‘ By these laws, persons of African descent are prohibited entering the 

















said States, under heavy penalties, amounting in most instances to 
forfeiture of their liberty, the parties being invariably sold as slaves to 
pay the fines imposed by law, if not otherwise payable. 

‘The law of South Carolina provides that the captain of every vessel 
entering any port in the State with any person of African descent on 
board, shall report the same forthwith to the proper authorities ; the 
individual is immediately arrested and confined in gaol until the vessel 
is ready to sail, and the captain must then pay the expenses incurred for 
his maintenance in prison, or, in default thereof, the party-is sold asa 
slave to defray these expenses. 

‘These laws are entirely irrespective of the country, of the parties, 
their character, or standing in society, their African descent being the 
only thing considered and provided for in the several enactments. And 
cases have been brought to the notice of the Committee, in which natives 
of Barbadoes and other British colonies have been, even very recently, 
subjected to their operation. 

‘ Her Majesty’s Government have been in negotiation with the autho- 
rities in the United States on the subject of these iniquitous laws, with a 
view to their repeal or modification, as they affect British subjects of 
African descent; but, up to the present time, nothing appears to have 
been effected to this end. . 

‘In addition to these laws in force in the slave States of the Union, a 
general law has been recently passed, and is now in active operation in 
the so-called free States, for the recovery of fugitive slaves from the 
slave States. This law exposes every man and woman of African descent, 
in any part of the United States, to be claimed as a fugitive slave by 
any unprincipled individual, and reduced to slavery, on the mere oath of 
the claimant or his agent, without any trial; and instances have actually 
occurred, in which such a claim has been made in the case of men really 
free, who have escaped only in consequence of their being well-known 
on the spot as free men. A stranger from these colonies would neces- 
sarily be deprived of even this chance security for his liberty, and the 
very fact of his being a stranger might be a powerful inducement with 
villany to make money of him. 

‘ For these reasons, the Committee deem it necessary to warn their 
brethren of African descent in these colonies, against putting themselves 
in the way of being brought, by any possibility, within the operation of 
these laws. And they would earnestly advise those of the poorer classes, 
in particular, never to ship themselves as seamen or servants, or in any 
capacity whatever, on board of American vessels, or vessels trading to 
American ports ; nor take their passage, even from one British port to 
another, in any foreign ship, especially American, as they can have no 
security, in any such case, that they will not be carried to a slave 
country and sold into slavery, their chance of recovery from which must 
needs be very slight.’ 

‘*The Society, in common with the religious and philanthropic institu- 
tions of the land, has sustained a great loss in the death of its respected 
President, Dr. W. J. King. He was among the first few who gave their 
adherence to it, and the zeal which he manifested in its labours was not 
surpassed by any. His was a world-wide philanthropy, embracing the 
man of every clime, complexion, and degree. A man and a brother was 
recognised alike in the slave of Cuba and Carolina, in the African from 
the slave-ship and the immigrant from Calcutta. His generous soul was 
stirred with indignation at oppression wherever it reared its head, and his 
liberal purse was opened to relieve the distress or sufferings of all alike, 
who needed help. He has gone to his rest, but his works do follow him. 

‘‘ Finally, the Committee would ask for the Society a larger amount of 
support from all the friends of the anti-slavery cause. The noble object 
in view—viz, the extinction of slavery and the slave-trade—must recom- 
mend itself to every enlightened and Christian mind. They would also 
commend the great cause of human freedom to the Divine blessing.” 

The following resolutions were then submitted to the meeting. 

Moved by the Rev. Mr. Badham, seconded by Mr. A. Barclay :— 


‘‘That the Report now read be adopted and printed; and that this 
meeting ascribes devout thanks to Almighty God for the great success 
which has attended the labours of the Parent Society, and of the noble 
band of philanthropists who preceded them—success which, in these 
colonies especially, is marked and unmistakeable.’’ 


Moved by S. Boxill, Esq., seconded by Mr. J. Y. Edghill:— 


‘* That this meeting deeply sympathises with their degraded fellow-men 
in the condition into which they have been forced by the operation of 
wicked laws, and deplores the sufferings to which they are constantly 
exposed—more especially with those who are subject to the sinful, cruel, 
and merciless system of American slavery—a system that, under the light 
of the Gospel, deprives men, not only guiltless, but unaccused of crime, 
of every civil and religious right; denies them legal compensation for any 


| wrong; annihilates, in regard to them, the conjugal and parental rela- 


tions; consigns them at pleasure to heathenism, withholds from them the 
Bible ; and reduces them to the condition of brutes.’’ 

Moved by J. Hamilton, Esq., seconded by Wm. Morris, Esq. :— 

‘¢ That this meeting renewedly and fervently commends the great cause 
of human freedom to the care and protection of Almighty God, beseeching 
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Him to inspire all who labour for emancipation with wisdom from on 
high, to grant them a spirit of prayer, an exhibition of meekness, fidelity, 
perseverance, and confidence in His promise that the rod of the oppressor 
shall be broken and the oppressed go free.’’ 


THE AFRICAN EXPEDITION —DEATH OF MR. JAMES 
RICHARDSON. 

It is with feelings of the deepest regret that we record the affecting 
fact of the death of this enterprising man. It has been our pleasure, for 
several years past, to record his earnest exertions on behalf of the down- 
trodden slave; and we had hoped once more to have afforded our readers 
an opportunity of perusing his latest report on the slave-trade of Eastern 
Africa. But though his eyes are now closed in death, his name will long 
be remembered amongst those who have toiled and suffered on the behalf 
of Africa. Happily, in the case of the present expedition, the other 
travellers remain to give us the result of their lengthened inquiries. The 
Malta Times says :— 

‘*This melancholy event took place on the 14th of March last, at a 
small village called Ungurutua, six days distant from Kouka, the capital 
of Bornou. Early in January, he and the companions of his mission, 
Drs. Barth and Overweg, arrived at the immense plain of Damergou, 
when, after remaining a few days, they separated, Dr. Barth proceeding 
to Kanu, Dr. Overweg to Guber, and Mr. Richardson taking the direct 
route to Kouka, by Zinder. There, it would seem, his strength began to 
give way, and before he had arrived twelve days’ distant from Kouka, he 
became seriously ill, suffering much from the oppressive heat of the sun. 
Having reached a large town called Kangarrua, he halted for three days, 
and feeling himself rather refreshed, he renewed his journey. After two 
days’ more travelling, during which his weakness greatly increased, they 
arrived at the Waddy Mellaha. Leaving this place on the 3rd of March, 
they reached, in two hours, the village of Ungurutua, when Mr. Richard- 
son became so weak that he was unable to proceed. In the evening he 
took a little food and tried to sleep, but became very restless, and left his 
tent, supported by his servant. He then took some tea, and threw him- 
self again on his bed, but did not sleep. His attendants having made 
some coffee; he asked for acup, but had no strength to hold it. He 
repeated several times, ‘I have no strength;’ and, after having pro- 
nounced the name of his wife, sighed deeply, and expired without a 
struggle about two hours after midnight. Early in the morning, the 
body, wrapped in linen, and covered with a carpet, was borne to a grave, 
which was dug four feet deep, under the shade of a large tree, close to 
the village, followed by all the principal sheikhs and people of the district. 
The sultan of Bornou has given orders that all respect and honour shall 
be paid to the grave of the ill-fated British traveller.’’ 

[We are in possession of a letter written by Mr. Richardson on the day 
of his death.] 





Home Entelligence. 


EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


We gave, in our last, an extended report of the proceedings of this 
Organization on the subject of American slavery, together with the report 
of the Council in reference thereto. It was fully expected that a long 
discussion would have ensued, but it is probable that there existed too 
great a difference in the opinions of the gentlemen present, to enable them 
to come to a satisfactory conclusion on the merits of the case. The 
report was therefore allowed to pass without observation. In order to 
render our record of the proceedings complete, we give the following, 
which are the only additional reports which have appeared :— 


Sept. Ist. 
The Rev. P. Larrose presided. 


Dr. SteaNE read the report of the Council on the result of the con- 
ference which they were instructed to hold with the American brethren, 

The Rev. Mr. JoHnson moved, and Mr. Morey seconded, the 
adoption of the report. 

Mr. OtpuHAm wished to know if the report that had been read was 
intended as a final measure respecting the subject treated of in Dr. Baird’s 
paper ; if so, he could not give it his support. 

Dr. Sreane stated that the report had no reference to Dr. Baird’s 
paper, having been prepared before that document was read. He could 
not say whether the subject of American slavery would be resumed; but, 
from the great pressure of other business, it appeared probable that it 
would not. 

The CuarrMAN said he had suggested that a deputation should be sent 
over to the United States, bearing a resolution inculcating moderation, 
yet being at perfect liberty to express firmly the sentiments of British 
Christians on the subject of slavery. Dr. Baird had himself said, that 
he thought such a deputation would be well received in the States of the 
Union. By thus combining the suaviter in modo with the fortiter in re, 
in the matter of American slavery, the Alliance might be the honoured 
instrument of effecting a great amount of good in this delicate, yet 
important cause. 

The report of the Council passed unanimously. 





Sept. 3rd. 

Tuomas Farmer, Esq., presided, and alluded to a suggestion made 
at a previous meeting, to send a deputation to the United States on the 
subject of slavery, in order, if possible, to heal the breaches that had 
been made between English and American Christians, and to assist the 
latter in promoting, as far as possible, the abolition of slavery in their 
country. Dr. Baird had expressed his belief that such a deputation 
would be well received. The Council had taken the subject into its consi- 
deration, and felt that it was environed with great difficulties, and that 
they could not at once commit themselves to such a step. Moreover, it 
was thought, that if the American brethren were desirous of having any 
assistance in the matter, they would ask for it. 

Dr. Bairp said, he was sure such a deputation as had been mentioned 
would be received with the greatest satisfaction in the United States, and 
would, he had no doubt, exercise a salutary influence. If they would go 
over and attend a meeting next spring, they would be sure of a Jarge 
attendance, and the cause of the Alliance would in this way receive a new 
impulse in America, A feeling of irritation had arisen in the minds of 
many in the United States, by exaggerated statements which had reached 
them from English papers respecting the evils of slavery; and he thought 
a deputation would be the best means of allaying it. If a deputation 
went over, their object should be to further the cause of the Alliance, 
without any specific allusion to the subject of slavery, which should only 
be brought forward incidentally. In the Northern States, slavery was 
abhorred as much as in England; and it was only considered a question 
of prudence and wisdom as to what would be the best means of abolish- 
ing it. 





Colonial Entelligence. 





BRITISH GUIANA.—Cuinese Immicration.—At a meeting of 
the Court of Policy, held on the 12th of August last, a despatch from 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies enclosed a communication from 
Dr. Bowring on the subject of emigration from China to the West 
Indies. From the tenor of his letter, he seems to be of opinion that the 
Celestial Empire could supply as many labourers for these colonies as 
they could possibly require for a considerable time to come, and that no 
difficulty whatever would be experienced in engaging the services of the 
people, as they are at all times perfectly willing to go to any part of the 
world to work for wages, and care very little for any arrangements that 
may be made for their convenience on the passage. All that they want 
is an advance of a few dollars, and moderate provision for their food ; 
and they will as readily embark for California or Peru, as for any place 
in the immediate neighbourhood of their own country. The numbers 
that have already flocked to the Dutch possessions are rather incon- 
veniently large, inasmuch as they have occasioned some uneasiness to the 
Government. The communication was referred to the Immigration 
Committee. 

The Colonist, in referring to the subject, says:—‘‘ There can be no 
doubt that there are hundreds of thousands of Chinese willing to 
emigrate, but the first thing to be ascertained is the expense; then 
we should be against any scheme that involved a promise of a back 
passage, or that did not provide for the importation of such a 
proportion of women to men as would enable the latter to form, among 
their own people, those respectable domestic connections which would 
render them comfortable, and therefore ensure, their permanent residence 
in the colony.” 


IMMIGRATION FROM THE UniTep Srates.—The Colonist supplies 
us with the following item of intelligence :—‘*‘ A gentleman, recently gone 
to the United States, has been commissioned to inquire as to the feasi- 
bility of procuring the immigration thence to this colony of free coloured 
persons. We, of course, wish that his report may be favourable; but 
many persons will remember the utter failure of a similar scheme in 
1840; and we have but little opinion of our chance of obtaining agri- 
cultural labourers—the only class that would be worth the importation— 
from that quarter.”’ 


Coote ImmicRATIoN.—Sap Morra.ity.—On Tuesday evening, a 
vessel arrived in the river from the East Indies with an importation of 
Coolie labourers —the William Gibson, Capt. H. A. White, from Calcutta, 
with 224 immigrants on board. Twenty-three of the people shipped on 
board at Calcutta died on the voyage out. The William Gibson touched 
at the Cape and St. Helena on her way.— Royal Gazette, Aug. 7th. 


ANTIGUA.—AntTI-stavery Socizty.—The second anniversary of 
the Antigua Auxiliary Anti-slavery Society was held on the 11th of August 
last. The Right Reverend the Lord Bishop, the President of the Society, 
presided. Mr. William Thibou read the report, which, though gratify- 
ing, contained little that is new to those familiar with the general progress 
of events. 

It was pleasing, however, to learn that. the Treasurer, the honourable 
Mr. Eldridge, will remit by the next homeward steamer the sum of £12 
to the Parent Society, including a donation of £2 from Mr. Joseph Sher- 
vington. 
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The meeting, though most respectably attended, was not so large as 
might have been expected, and as it most probably would have been, had 
it not been for the unfavourable aspect of the weather. Indeed, the wet- 
ness of the day caused the meeting to be held at a much later period than 
was announced. Several short but animated addresses were delivered, 
when the various resolutions were moved and seconded. The right 
reverend president, an old and tried friend of the anti-slavery cause, one 
of forty-five years’ standing, and who bore the burden and heat of the 
day, when anti-slavery principles were not popular, delivered a very 
gratifying address, and encouraged the members to persevere in the good 
work they have engaged in, and not to let the difficulties before them 
induce trepidation ; for the cause they are endeavouring to advance is the 
cause of justice and freedom ; a cause which must eventually prevail. 
The meeting pledged itself to renewed exertions, and more activity in dif- 
fusing such information as is likely to advance the object in view— 
namely, the total abolition of slavery throughout the world.—Register, 
Aug. 12. 


ST. LUCIA.—Tue Crop.—-The sugar crop of 1851 is nearly closed. 
All that remains of it to be manufactured or carried away may be taken 
in one or two ship-loads. It may be as well, for the information of our 
readers, at home and abroad, to give an account of the amount of our 
exports to date, and, comparing it with that of last year, show how things 
have not turned out to be quite so bad as we had reason to fear, in 
the early part of the crop season, In the following table, we place the 
exports of the eight months of the present year clapsed to date, against 
the total quantity shipped in the whole of last year : — 





hhds. trs.  bris. In hbhds. 
Sugar shipped from Jan. 1, to Dec. 
Gy TODO s occ vétede ce eties ooe 3,454 178 2,047 = 4,213 
Ditto, from Jan. 1, to Aug. 8, 1851 4,097 225 2,328 = 4,635 
Surplus to date..........4. 343 47 281 = 422 


There are still, to compltte this year’s crop of sugar, from 600 to 700 
casks to be shipped, making a surplus of some 1100 hhds. over last year. 

Judging from present appearances, we may venture to say, that unless 
some extraordinary counterstroke occurs in the weather, still greater 
fruitfulness will crown the exertions of the St. Lucia planters next year. 

The Union Estate, one of the finest, best installed, and most pro- 
ductive estates in the island—and which comprises upwards of 1000 acres 
of land, of which fifty-three are in cane cultivation—has been knocked 
down, this week, at Marshal’s sale, for £5,500 sterling. The purchaser 
is F. Loustan, Esq., as agent for Edward Lumley Woodyear, Esq., 
residing at Aix, in France.—S¢. Lucia Palladium, Aug. 8th. 


MAURITIUS.—<Accounts from this colony to the 25th of July report 
most favourably and encouragingly upon agricultural affairs. The new 
sugar crop had commenced on some estates, and was expected to reach 
66,000 tons, or equal to the turn-out of the season of 1846-47, which 
was the largest known. About 50,000 tons of the above would be exported 
to the United Kingdom. The planting interest, however, fear the labour 
market will be very inadequately supplied, as the Indian Government had 
checked the tide of immigration, and was endeavouring to direct it 
towards the West Indies. The new crop would be in the market in 
August, but little business was expected until the present month. There 
was scarcely any of the old crop on hand, and the shipments to the 22nd 
of July had been 114,813,640 lbs., against 116,332,587 lbs. to the same 
period last year; 103,545,413 lbs. in 1849; 113,937,703 lbs. in 1848 ; 
and 132,064,736 lbs. in 1846. 

A return of the value of imports and exports for the quarter ending 
5th of July, gives the following:—Imports of goods and specie, 
£190,668 ; exports of goods and specie, £158,348. 

The finances of the colony were in a very prosperous condition, the 
revenue considerably exceeding the expenditure. The official statement 
is as follows for the half-year ending the 5th of July :-- 


1850. 1851. 
MND So cck bike cencccce S00c ce LIGO, O56 £153,776 
Expenditure .....seeeseeeeeeee ee 110,797 105,695 
Surplus revenue each half-year .... £25,159 £48,081 


In consequence of the balance of revenue being so large, the governor 
had been induced to propose to the council the reduction of the export 
duty on sugar from 9d. to 6d. per cwt., and which being agreed to, the 
reduction came into operation on the 5th of July, accordingly. 


By intelligence received via Madras we learn the loss of the Randolph, 
which sailed from that port to Mauritius with 254 emigrants. ‘The cap- 
tain and crew, with a very small number of passengers, it is supposed, are 
the only persons who escaped. 








HMisrellanea. 


Liperra.— Late accounts from Liberia give a favourable description 
of the state of the country. Settlements were being formed in the interior, 
and the natives at the newly-acquired territory of the Gallinas had fur- 
nished proof of their readiness to abandon the slave-trade by giving notice 
to President Roberts and Commodore Fanshawe of a Spanish brig hover- 
ing on the coast for slaves. The subjoined extracts of a letter from Pre- 
sident Roberts, dated June 20th, 1851, give the latest information on the 
general condition of the Republic :-- 

‘* At no time in the history of our little commonwealth has the progress 
of general improvement been more encouraging than at the present time. 
Commerce is decidedly increasing, and never before has agriculture in 
Liberia received greater attention. Among the neighbouring native 
tribes there are fewer wars and commotions, and they are more rapidly, 
too, adopting civilised and industrious habits. This is in a great measure 
attributable to the abolition of the slave-trade upon this part of the 
African coast, and I think I may safely say that the traffic cannot again 
be revived within the jurisdiction of Liberia—certainly not between Sierra 
Leone and Cape Palmas. 

‘* Now that the slave-trade is at an end upon our coast, and we have 
secured nearly all the intermediate points of territory between the extremes 
of our jurisdiction, we are giving more attention to extending our in- 
fluence into the interior. Measures are being taken to form a settlement 
in the mountain region, in the interior of Grand Bassa. The country has 
been explored, and is represented as being healihy and fertile, while the 
aboriginal inhabitants are friendly, and decidedly more industrious and 
intelligent than the natives near the coast. Iam more and more confirmed 
in the opinion that it is more healthy in the interior of this country, 
beyond the influence of the miasma arising from the mangrove swamps 
bordering the whole coast, than in any location we at present occupy ; 
and I shall not fail to give my best influence and encouragement to the 
measures now on foot for forming interior settlements.”’ 


A Youne Arrican Prince 1n Liverrpoot.—We had yesterday a 
pleasing interview with a remarkably intelligent boy, five and a half years 
old, named Thomas Conray Caulker, son of Canraybah Caulker, King 
of Bompey, Sherbro country, west coast of Africa. The little fellow 
arrived in this town on Saturday, and has been brought to this country 
to be educated, by his guardian, Captain Edufus Swinton, of the Adeline, 
of Newcastle. He evidently possesses considerable discernment, and his 
manners are gentle and affectionate. He is extremely tractable, but 
manifests occasionally the spirited conduct which may be expected from 
a youth of royal blood. He wears on his left wrist a silver badge of 
royalty, being a collar of about an inch and a half in width, with the 
figure of an elephant beautifully carved upon it, Of course, the infant 
prince cannot as yet speak English, but when his education is matured, 
and he returns to his native country, we anticipate the greatest advantages 
to that interesting quarter, from the culture he will have received, and 
the habits he will have acquired during his residence here. The kingdom 
over which his father exercises sway adjoins our colony of Sierra Leone, 
and the King has done all in his power to suppress the slave-trade, and 
to further the progress of civilisation throughout his dominions. We 
hope that the benevolent intentions of Captain Swinton will be more 
than realised.—Liverpool Standard. 


Perv.—We have seen a letter which states that a vessel has arrived 
in Callao with 390 Chinese, the captain or owner of which vessel 
sells them at the rate of 407 dollars per head, under engagement that 
they shall be free after the expiration of three years, and that, at present, 
it is the fashion among the Limenos to have Chinese servants.—New 
York Tribune. 


Henry Lonc, tHe Restorep FuGirive.—We see it stated that 
Henry Long, whose seizure, under the Fugitive Slave Law, in the city 
of New York, several months ago, caused so much excitement, has 
recently heen making insurrectionary speeches to the negroes in the 
vicinity of Atlanta, Georgia. Long is a troublesome fellow, and will 
probably cause trouble wherever he goes. Some of the Georgia papers 
objected to his being taken into that state from Virginia, and, as it now 
appears, not without reason. The truth is, a negro who has been asso- 
ciating with the free negroes in the Eastern cities for a year or two is 
unfitted for that species of servitude which is most desirable. He will 
ever after be restless, and take every advantage of all occasions to make 
the slaves among whom he may be introduced, discontented.—_Louisville 
Journal, 


ABOLITION OF SLAVERY BY PortuGAL.——Advices from Lisbon state 
that the Portuguese Government is preparing to decree the entire extinc- 
tion of slavery in its possessions, as also more stringent measures for 
suppressing the traffic generally on the coast of Africa. 


—————— ey 
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